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THE    RUBICON 


That  evening  the  Professor  of  Ignorance  sat  long  with  paper 
spread  before  him,  and  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  but  he  wrote 
nothing. 

The  window  of  his  study  looked  out  into  the  street,  which  was 
lit  by  many  gas  lamps.  At  length  he  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink, 
and  wrote  this  : — 

'  We  should  judge  men  by  their  best,  not  by  their  worst ;  by  their 
possibilities,  not  by  their  limitations.' 

Next  morning  he  read  what  he  had  written  the  night  before,  and 
smiled  to  himself. 

'  I  have  seen  that  before,'  he  thought. 

He  took  a  book  from  the  little  shelf  that  stood  close  to  his  right 
hand,  and  referred  to  it. 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  what  I  have  written  is  true,'  he  said. 

The  Professor  of  Ignorance. 
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THE    RUBICON 

BOOK    II — continued 
CHAPTER    IV 

'T'^HE  little  grey  ghost  which  visited  Gertrude 
Carston  in  the  early  morning,  soon  became 
a  habitue  of  her  waking  hours.  He  was  a  very 
importunate  little  ghost,  and  having  once  been 
given  the  entree,  he  concluded  that  he  was  always 
welcome.  But  though  he  was  unpleasant  enough 
at  the  time,  he  was  slightly  medicinal  in  character, 
or  rather,  not  so  much  medicinal  as  health-giving. 
He  did  not  exactly  correct  existing  defects,  but 
opened  fresh  springs  within  her.  So  far,  however, 
he  was  medicinal,  in  that  he  was  operative  after 
the  dose,  which  always  continued  bitter  to  the 
taste.  But  the  bitterness  was  a  good  bitterness, 
and  occasioned  not  discontent  with  Reggie,  but 
discontent   with   herself,  and    it  is   always   worth   a 
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good  deal  of  bitterness  to  become  wholesomely, 
not  morbidly,  discontented  with  oneself.  She  began 
to  see  in  her  nature  unsuspected  limitations,  a 
thing  quite  as  salutary,  though  not  perhaps  so 
pleasant,  as  the  sight  of  unsuspected  distances.  A 
consciousness  of  unsuspected  distance  is  liable  to 
breed  content,  which  is  more  injurious  to  the  aver- 
age mind — and  she  was  quite  average — than  the 
discouraging  discovery  of  a  near  horizon  of  unsus- 
pected limitations,  for  the  latter  cause  a  revolt  of 
something  within  us — which  some  call  pride,  and 
others  spiritual  aspiration  —  which  refuses  to  acqui- 
esce, and  insists  on  those  limitations  becoming 
merely  landmarks  and  milestones. 

And,  indeed,  to  see  such  a  limitation  is  a  long 
step  towards  correcting  it.  The  young  mind,  to 
which  growth  is  as  natural  as  it  is  to  the  young 
body,  if  it  has  any  of  that  irrepressible,  unconscious 
elasticity,  which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  its 
divine  remoteness  from  age,  will  never  acquiesce  in 
a  limitation  it  sees.  It  will,  somehow  or  other, 
clamber  over  that  horizon's  rim,  and  though  it 
may  get  many  a  fall,  though  it  may  be  benighted 
and   foot-sore  and   weary,  that  same   divine   youth- 
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fulness,  which  heals  its  physical  fibres  when  they 
are  bruised  or  cut,  will  repair  its  mental  fibres. 
Its  potentialities  for  recuperation  are  as  strong  as 
its  refusal  to  be  bounded.  Youth  may  be  crude, 
exaggerated,  headstrong,  but  when  the  advocates 
of  a  temperate  and  bloodless  senility  have  said 
all  they  can  against  it,  they  must  confess  that  it 
is  young. 

What  made  this  inward  struggle  so  trying  to 
Gertrude  was,  that  she  was  unable,  from  the  es- 
sential nature  of  it,  to  guess  what  was  happening. 
All  she  knew  was  the  sense  of  tangible  limitations 
and  dim  tracts  beyond,  and  an  imperative  necessity 
to  flounder,  as  best  she  could,  towards  them.  But 
she  found  much  comfort  in  her  love  for  Reggie, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  his  love  for  her ;  she  felt 
as  if  she  was  following  some  thin  golden  thread 
through  a  maze  of  bewildering  twilight,  but  while 
that  was  secure  in  her  hand,  the  maze  and  the 
twilight  and  the  bewilderment  were  comparatively 
unimportant. 

The  Davenports  had  moved  up  to  London  in 
April,  and  Gertrude  was  with  them  again  for  a 
week    before    she    went    abroad    to   Aix    with    her 
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mother  in  May.  Mrs  Carston  was  a  weak,  fretful 
invalid,  who  always  insisted  on  her  daughter's 
cheerful  and  robust  support  while  she  went  through 
a  course  of  somewhat  unnecessary  baths  and  mas- 
sages. The  great  city  was  just  beginning  to  settle 
down  to  its  great  effort  of  amusing  itself  for  three 
months,  and  the  Morning  Post  recorded,  morning 
by  morning,  some  fresh  additions  to  the  big  fair. 
The  Davenports,  in  virtue  of  Mr  Davenport's  modest 
contribution  to  the  task  of  governing  the  nation, 
had  been  duly  entered  on  the  books  for  the  year, 
and  their  blinds  in  Grosvenor  Square  testified  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  announcement. 

Reggie  and  Gertrude  were  sitting  in  the  dining- 
room  about  half-past  ten  one  morning.  Reggie 
was  apt  to  treat  breakfast  as  a  movable  feast, 
and  this  morning  he  had  been  out  riding  till  after 
ten,  and  had  only  just  come  back.  It  was  a  hot, 
bright  day,  and  he  had  taken  the  liberty,  which 
had  broadened  down  from  precedent  to  custom,  to 
ride  in  a  straw  hat.  This  particular  straw  hat  was 
new,  and  had  a  very  smart  I.  Z.  ribbon  round  it, 
and  Gertrude  was  seeing  how  it  would  look  on  her. 
She  was  suffering  from   a  slight  cold,  and  had  not 
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gone  out  with  him,  but  she  found  it  pleasant 
enough  to  wait,  after  she  had  finished  breakfast, 
and  skim  the  daily  papers  till  he  returned. 

She  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  a  French  poodle  when  Reggie  entered 
after  dressing,  and  she  laid  down  the  paper  to 
pour  out  tea  for  him. 

'  The  Row  was  fuller  this  morning,'  said  he, 
'  and  the  Parliamentary  train  was  in  great  force.' 

'  What's  the  Parliamentary  train  ?  ' 

'  Oh !  the  string  of  people  who  walk  up  and 
down  very  slowly,  with  a  row  of  grooms  behind  ; 
you  know  the  sort.' 

'  Any  one  there  you  knew  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  several  people.  Gerty,  give  me  another 
bit  of  sugar.  Percy  was  there,  looking  for  his 
sister.  Apparently  they've  come  back.  Jim  Armine 
was  there  too,  also  looking  for  Percy's  sister.' 

'  Lady  Hayes  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Reggie,  eating  steadily  on.  '  I  went 
and  looked  too.  But  we  couldn't  find  her.  By 
the  way,  Percy  wants  us  to  go  there  to  lunch.' 

Gertrude  had  a  sudden  sense  that  all  this  had 
happened  before,  that  she  was  going  to  act    again 
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in  a  rather  distasteful  scene.  She  had  a  sudden, 
instinctive  desire  not  to  go  there,  a  quite  irrational 
dislike  to  the  idea. 

'  Oh !  I  can't,'  she  said.     '  I've  got  a  cold.' 

Reggie  looked  up  innocently. 

'Oh!  I'm  so  sorry  for  not  asking.  Is  it  worse? 
Poor  dear !  ' 

Gertrude  had  a  quite  unusual  dislike  of  white, 
excusable  lies. 

'  No,  it's  not  worse  ;  it's  rather  better,'  she  said. 

'  Let's  go,  then.' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  want  to,  Reggie,'  she  said.  '  I 
want  to  go  to  the  concert  at  St  James'.  They're 
going  to  do  the  Tannhauser  overture.' 

'  That's  Wagner,  isn't  it  ? '  said  Reggie,  doubtfully. 
'  I  think  Wagner  is  ugly.' 

'  Oh,  you  exceedingly  foolish  boy,'  said  Gertrude. 
*  You  might  as  well  call  a  storm  at  sea  ugly.' 

'  I  don't  care,'  said  Reggie,  '  I  think  it  is  hideous. 
Besides,  I  want  to  go  to  the  Hayes'.' 

'  Oh,  well,  then  you  just  sha'n't,'  said  Gertrude. 
'  Really,  I  want  to  go  awfully  to  this.' 

'  But  it'll  be  much  worse  for  your  cold  than 
going  out  to  lunch.' 
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'  Oh,  I  give  up  my  cold,'  said  she.  *  I  haven't 
got  one,  really.' 

Reggie  ate  marmalade  attentively. 

'  Do  take  me  to  the  concert,'  said  Gertrude.  '  I'm 
going  away  in  two  days.  You  can  go  and  lunch 
with  the  Hayes  then.  It's  a  waste  of  time  going 
out  to  lunch.' 

'  You  see,  I  promised  to  go  to  the  Hayes','  he  said. 

'  Oh,  nonsense !  Send  a  note  to  say  you  have 
got  to  go  to  the  concert.  It's  quite  true ;  you  have 
got  to  go.' 

'  Of  course,  if  I  have  got  to  go — '  said  he  slowly. 

'  That's  right.  It  begins  at  three,  doesn't  it?  No; 
don't  say  we  can  do  both,  because  it  is  quite 
impossible.     You're  very  good  to  me,  Reggie.' 

Gertrude  felt  intensely  relieved,  but  she  could 
not  have  told  why.  There  had  been  something  in 
the  conversation  she  had  held  with  Reggie,  six 
months  before,  on  the  subject  of  Eva,  which  re- 
mained in  her  mind,  and  gave  her  a  sense,  not  of 
danger,  but  of  distrust.  A  sensitive  mind  need  not, 
usually  is  not,  the  most  analytical,  and  for  this 
reason,  to  apply  analysis  to  her  unwillingness  to 
see    Eva,    would    yield    either    no    results,   or  false 
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ones.        There    is    an     instinct    in    animals    which 
enables  them  to  discriminate  between  their  friends 
and  their  foes,  and  the  keener  that  instinct  is,  the 
more  instantaneous  it  is  in  its  working.     The  anato- 
mist can  tell  us  the  action  of  the  heart  with  almost 
absolute  accuracy ;  he  can  say  how  the  blood  gets 
oxydised  in  the  lungs,  how  it  feeds  the  muscles  and 
works  the  nerves — but  the  one  thing  he  cannot  tell  us 
is,  why  it  does  so.    And  these  instincts,  like  the  action 
of  the  heart,  can  be  noted    and  expressed,  but  the 
reason  of  their  working  we  shall  not  know  just  yet. 
An  action  may  be  pulled  to  pieces  like  a  flower,  and 
divided  into  its  component  parts,  and  labelled  with 
fifty   crack-jaw   names,  but   the   life   of  the   flower 
ceases    not    to    be    a    delicate,    insoluble    mystery 
to  us. 

Reggie  was  very  fond  of  music,  but  it  was  com- 
patible, or  rather  essential,  that  his  particular  liking 
for  it  prompted  him  to  say  that  Wagner  seemed 
to  him  to  be  'awfully  ugly.'  Nor  was  it  such  a 
far  cry  that  he  should  assert,  that  same  evening 
to  Gertrude,  that  he  had  thought  the  '  Overture  to 
Tannhauser'  'awfully  pretty.' 

Gertrude   had    been    rather    silent   as   they   drove 
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back.  But  something  had  prompted  her  to  say  to 
Reggie  that  evening,  as  they  sat  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner, — 

'  Ah !  Reggie,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  good.' 
Reggie's   powers   of  analysis  were   easily  baffled, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  felt  puzzled. 
'  I  don't  like  bad  people,'  he  said. 
'  Nor   do  I,  a   bit,'   said    Gertrude.      '  I    am   glad 
you  don't,  either.     I  thought  of  that  this  afternoon 
at  the  concert.' 

'  Oh !  I  listened  to  the  music,'  said  Reggie.  *  I 
liked  it  awfully.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  but  it  suggested  that  to  me.  Half 
of  the  overture — all  that  rippling  part  seemed  so 
wicked.  1  think  Wagner  must  have  been  a  bad 
man.  He  evidently  meant  it  to  be  much  more 
attractive  than  the  other.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  some  parts  are 
wicked  and  some  good.  It's  all  done  on  the  fiddles, 
you  know.' 

Gertrude  laughed. 

'  I  hope  you'll  never  understand,  then,'  she  said. 
'  I  prefer  you  as  you  are.  After  all,  that  matters  a 
great  deal.' 
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The  gong  had  sounded,  and  Mrs  Davenport,  as 
she  entered  the  room,  heard  the  last  words. 

'  What  doesn't  Reggie  understand  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Gertrude  said  she  thought  some  of  the  overture 
was  wicked,'  said  he,  '  and  I  said  I  didn't  know  what 
she  meant.     Is  it  very  stupid  of  me  ? ' 

Mrs  Davenport  looked  up  quickly  at  Gertrude. 

'  No,  dear ;   I  think  it's  very  wise  of  you,'  she  said. 

Reggie  jumped  up. 

'  I  didn't  know  I  was  ever  wise,'  he  said.  '  It's 
really  a  delightful  discovery.  Thank  you,  mummy. 
Gerty,  you'll  have  to  respect  me  for  ever,  now  you 
know  I'm  wise.     I  shall  invest  in  a  sense  of  dignity.' 

'  I  never  said  you  were  wise,'  remarked  Gertrude, 
'  and  I  refuse  to  be  responsible  for  any  opinions  but 
my  own.' 

'  Oh,  I'll  be  responsible,'  murmured  Mrs  Daven- 
port. 

Reggie  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  air 
of  an  intelligent  dog. 

'  I  daresay  it's  all  right,'  he  said,  '  but  I  don't  know 
what  it's  all  about.' 

'  Oh  !  Reggie,  you  do  understand,'  said  Gertrude  ; 
'  don't  be  ridiculous.' 
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Reggie    looked    at    her    with    the    most   genuine 
frankness. 

'  I  don't  understand  a  word,  but  I  should  like  you 
to  explain  it  very  much.' 

Gertrude  frowned  and    turned  away  to  greet  Jim 
Armine,  who   was   dining   with   them.      The   vague 
pain   which  she  had  felt  before  was  with  her  now. 
Somehow,  she  and  Reggie  seemed  to   have   got  on 
to  different  levels.     It  was  his  moral,  not  his  intel- 
lectual, understanding  which  appeared  to  her  every 
now   and  then  as   almost  entirely  wanting.      What 
puzzled  her  was  that  she  had   been  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  any  such  defect  till  a  few  months  ago,  and 
her  present  knowledge  of  it  struck  her  somehow  as 
not  being  the  natural  outcome  of  increased  intimacy, 
but  rather  as  if  her  own    moral  understanding,  by 
which   she  judged  Reggie,  had  been  developed  and 
showed  the  want  of  it  in  him.     But  here  again  the 
vague  instinctiveness  of  the  feeling  in  her  mind  pre- 
cluded analysis.     All  she  knew  was  that  she  viewed 
things   rather   differently   from   him,   and    that    this 
difference   had   not  always  been  there.     But  pity  is 
akin  to  love,  and  love,  when  joined  with  pity,  is  not 
less  love,  but  love  joined  to  the  most  human  pro- 
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tective  instinct,  which,  if  anything,  adds  tenderness 
to  passion. 

Jim  Armine  had  been  lunching  with  the  Hayes, 
and  brought  a  minatory  message  for  Reggie.  Why 
had  he  said  he  would  come  to  lunch  and  bring  Miss 
Carston,  and   then   never  turned  up. 

Reggie  behaved  in  the  most  unchivalrous  manner. 

'  It  was  all  Gerty's  fault,'  he  said.  '  She  made  me 
go  to  hear  music' 

'  But  you  wrote  to  say  so,  didn't  you,   Reggie  ? ' 

Reggie  began  to  wish  he  had  taken  the  blame  on 
himself. 

'  Yes,   I  wrote'  he  said. 

'  And  forgot  to  send  it,'  interpolated  Mrs  Daven- 
port. '  Reggie,  you  are  simply  abominable.  You 
must  go  and  call,  and  explain.' 

'  Oh,  you  can  write  a  note  to  say  how  sorry  you 
are,'  said  Gertrude,  suddenly. 

The  remark  was  insignificant  enough,  but  to 
Gertrude  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  not  at 
all  insignificant.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  inadvert- 
ently said  something  she  did  not  mean  to  say, 
without  reflecting  that,  to  the  others,  the  words 
were    capable    of    a    much    less    momentous   inter- 
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pretation.  She  looked  up  quickly  at  Mrs  Daven- 
port, fearing  for  a  moment  that  her  self-betrayal 
was  patent.  Mrs  Davenport  also  remembered  at 
the  moment  a  certain  conversation  which  she  and 
Gertrude  had  had  one  night  some  months  ago, 
and  their  eyes  met.  That  look  puzzled  the  elder 
woman ;  she  had  not  fathomed  Gertrude's  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  Lady  Hayes,  when  she  spoke 
to  her  about  her,  and  the  mystery  remained  still 
unsolved.  The  idea  that  Gertrude  was  in  any 
way  the  prey  of  a  jealous  fear  was  too  ridiculous 
to  be  entertained. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Hayes,  who  was  staying 
with  them,  entered  somewhat  opportunely  at  this 
moment,  followed  by  Mr  Davenport,  and  they  all 
went  in  to  dinner.  That  veteran  lady  appeared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  mind  which,  when  it  occurs  in 
children,  is  called  fractiousness. 

She  always  took  a  homoeopathic  dose  in  globu- 
lar form  before  dinner,  which  was  placed  in  a 
little  wooden  box  by  her  place,  but  to-night  the 
dose  had  not  been  set  out,  and  she  disconcerted 
everybody  horribly  by  saying,  during  the  first  mo- 
ment   of   silence,   inevitable,    when    English    people 
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meet  to  dine  together,  and  in  a  voice  of  stentorian 
power, — 

'  My  dinner  pills.' 

A  hurried  consultation  took  place  among  the 
flunkies  and,  after  a  few  moments'  search,  the  box 
was  found,  and  handed  to  her  on  a  salver.  Old 
Lady  Hayes  held  them  up  a  moment  and  rattled 
them. 

'  Pepsine,'  she  announced ;  '  obtained  from  the 
gastric  juices  of  pigs.  An  ostrich  couldn't  eat  the 
food  we  eat,  and  at  these  hours,  without  suffering 
from  indigestion.  I  would  sooner  eat  a  box  of 
tin  tacks  than  an  ordinary  English  dinner  at  half- 
past  eight,  without  my  pepsine.' 

Mrs  Davenport  cast  a  responsible  eye  over  the 
menu,  which,  to  the  ordinary  mind,  appeared  suffi- 
ciently innocent.  She  was  always  divided  between 
the  inclination  to  laugh  and  to  be  polite  when 
dealing  with  Lady  Hayes,  which  produced  an 
inability  to  say  anything. 

Eva,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  a  different  method  ; 
she  neither  laughed  nor  was  she  polite,  but  she  was 
respectfully  insolent,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 
The   utter   indifference  of   her  manner  produced   a 
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sort  of  chemical  affinity  in  those  widely-sundered 
qualities,  just  as  electricity  produces  a  chemical 
affinity  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  turns 
them  into  pure  water,  though  both  gases  seem 
sufficiently  remote,  to  the  unchemical  mind,  from 
their  product. 

'  Souffle^,  continued  the  dowager,  glancing  down 
the  menu,  '  when  composed  of  meat — that  is,  of  nitro- 
genous substance — is  utterly  unsuitable  to  human 
food.     It  produces  a  distention — ' 

But  Mrs  Davenport  broke  in, — 

'  Dear  Lady  Hayes,  let  me  send  for  the  wing  of 
a  chicken.     I   know  you   like  chicken  wing.' 

A  sigh  resembling  relief  went  round  the  table. 
Mrs  Davenport  had  broken  the  charmed  circle, 
who  were  waiting,  like  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  for  the  unaccountable  brimstone  to 
descend  on  them.  Reggie  began  to  talk  very 
rapidly  about  the  Ascot  Cup  ;  Jim  Armine  engaged 
Mrs  Davenport  on  the  Irish  question  ;  and  Mr 
Davenport,  by  way  of  transition,  asked  Lady  Hayes 
whether  gas  was  not  very  unhealthy. 

But  the  subject  of  gas  did  not  appear  to  interest 
the  old  lady.      She  wished  to  talk  about  something 
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else,    and    when    she    wished    to    do    anything    she 
did  it. 

*  My  daughter-in-law — '  she  began. 

Reggie  was  still  discussing,  or  rather  enunciating, 
truths  or  untruths  on  the  chances  of  Orme,  and 
Lady  Hayes's  words  did  not  reach  him.  But  Lady 
Hayes  was  accustomed  to  demand  a  universal 
deference  and  attention  for  her  remarks.  So  she 
glared  at  Reggie,  who  soon  caught  her  eye — it  was 
impossible  not  to  catch  her  eye  very  soon  when  it 
meant  business — and  subsided. 

'  My  daughter-in-law,'  repeated  the  dowager — 
'  whom  I  saw  this  afternoon,  driving  a  dogcart  in 
the  Park  —  it  was  quite  unheard  of  for  a  young 
woman  to  drive  a  dogcart  alone  when  I  was  young 
— asked  me  to  tell  you  all  to  keep  Monday  week 
open.  She  is  sending  out  cards  for  a  dance  on  that 
day — or  rather  she  has  sent  them  out,  and  she 
forgot  to  send  them  to  you.  Therefore  I  am  a 
penny  postman.  She  would  be  glad  to  see  you  all. 
Personally,  I  think  the  dances  that  are  given  now 
are  simply  disgusting.  They  are  very  unhealthy, 
because  everyone  sits  up  at  the  time  when  the 
ordinary  evening  fever  sets  in  ;  that  is,  from  twelve 
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to  two.  But  I  promised  to  give  her  message.  I 
am  responsible  no  further.  And  the  cotillion  is 
indecent' 

Mr  Davenport  made  a  bad  matter  worse. 

*  I  am  sure  there  will  be  none  of  that  romping 
which  you  so  rightly  —  ah  ! —  dislike,'  he  said.  '  I 
always  think — ' 

But  what  Mr  Davenport  always  thought  will 
never  be  known,  for  her  ladyship  interrupted  him. 

'  It  is  based  on  immorality,'  she  announced  ;  *  it 
is  an  exhibition  that  would  disgrace  any  Christian 
country,  and   more  especially  England.' 

'Why  especially  England?'  asked  Jim,  who  was 
conscious  of  a  challenge  in  her  words. 

'  Because  English  people  seem  to  pretend  to  a 
high  morality  more  than  any  other  nation.' 

'  And  are  you  cruel  enough  to  include  your 
daughter-in-law  in  that  category?'  asked  Jim. 

'  Eva   Hayes  is  very   English,'  said    the  old  lady. 

'  I  am  sure  she  never  made  any  pretence  of  an 
exceptional  morality,'  remarked  Jim,  eating  his 
nitrogenous  food,  and  getting  angry. 

'  No  one  would  accuse  her  of  being  exceptionally 

moral.' 

P 
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'  I  said  she  didn't  make  a  pretence  of  it,'  said 
Jim. 

Mrs  Davenport  threw  herself  into  the  breach,  and 
asked  the  dowager  how  digitahs  was  made. 

Gertrude  was  sitting  next  Jim  Armine,  and  wished 
to  know  more.  Old  Lady  Hayes  was  well  embarked 
on  the  structure  of  foxglove  seeds,  and  she  turned 
to  Jim. 

'  You  know  Lady  Hayes  very  well,  don't  you  ? ' 
she  asked. 

'  I  was  with  them  in  Algiers  last  year.' 

'  Do  you  like  her  very  much  ?  ' 

'  That's  a  wrong  word  to  use,  somehow,'  he  said. 
'  I  think  she  is  the  cleverest  woman  I  ever  saw,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting,'  he  added,  in  a  burst 
of  veiled  confidence. 

'  Ah  ! ' — it  was  somewhat  discouraging  to  hear  that 
so  many  people  took  this  as  their  main  characteristic 
— '  I  don't  know  her  at  all.  But  I  don't  feel  as  if 
I  should  like  her.' 

'  I  believe  women  dislike  her  very  much,  as  a  rule,' 
remarked  Jim,  drily. 

Something  in  his  speech  made  Gertrude  angry. 
It  is  always  annoying,  however  modest  an  opinion 
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we  may  have  of  ourselves,  to  be  classed  as  a  prob- 
able example  to  an  universal  rule.  She  waited  a 
moment  before  she  answered  him. 

'Why  do  you  say  that?' 

'  Well,  there  are  very  few  people  whom  both 
women  and  men  like  much.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  ordinary,  stupid,  good-natured  people 
who  are  universal  favourites — that  is  to  say,  whom 
no  one  dislikes  —  but  to  the  people  whom  many 
men  or  women  get  excited  about.  She  is  one  of 
those,' 

Mrs  Davenport  was  beginning  to  collect  eyes — 
that  is  to  say,  she  was  looking  at  Gertrude,  for  no 
one  could  collect  the  dowager's  eyes — and  Gertrude 
rose  in  obedience. 

'  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,'  she  said. 

Jim  was  left  in  excusable  uncertainty  as  to  what 
she  meant,  and  the  ladies  left  the  room. 

Mr  Davenport  sat  down  again  with  an  air  of 
relief. 

'  I  have  always  been  considered  a  strong  man,'  he 
said,  '  but,  by  the  side  of  that  old  lady,  I  am  a  cripple 
and  a  baby.     Get  the  cigarettes,  Reggie.' 

'  She  told  me  that  cigarettes  were  slow  but  certain 
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death,  yesterday,'  remarked  Reggie,  '  but  she  cannot 
make  me  rude  to  her.     It  would  be  such  a  pity.' 

'  Oh !  she  regards  you  as  a  possible  convert,'  said 
Jim.  'She  hopes  that  you  will  go  about  with  eight 
holes  in  your  boots  before  long.' 

'  How  does  she  get  on  with  Percy's  sister  ? '  asked 
Reggie,  innocently. 

Jim  Armine  laughed. 

'  Didn't  you  know  you  were  her  ark  ?  She  got 
routed  in  several  pitched  battles,  and  retired  pre- 
cipitately.' 

'  That  was  when  you  were  abroad  last  year, 
Reggie,'  said  Mr  Davenport.  '  She  came  here  one 
day  with  her  boxes  and  medicines,  and  asked  us 
to  take  her  in.  She  gave  no  reason  ;  but  Lady 
Hayes  told  your  mother.' 

'  Was  Lady  Hayes  so  rude  to  her  ? ' 

Jim  Armine  laughed. 

'  She  was  so  polite,  on  the  contrary.  Don't  you 
know  her?' 

Gertrude  went  off  next  morning  to  meet  Mrs 
Carston  at  Tunbridge,  and  go  with  her  to  Aix. 
Reggie  went  with  her  to  Victoria,  and  had  parting 
words  on  the  platform. 
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'  I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me,  Reggie,'  said 
Gertrude.  '  We're  going  to  Lucerne  in  a  month  from 
now,  when  mother  has  had  her  course.  That  will 
be  towards  the  end  of  June.  Do  come.  It  is  an 
awfully  nice  place,  and  you  can  go  up  mountains 
— or  row  if  you  like.     Will  you  ? ' 

Reggie  thought  it  a  brilliant  and  feasible  idea. 
'I  don't  care  a  bit  about  London,'  he  said,  'and 
I  do  happen  to  care  about  you.  It  will  be  lovely. 
Write  to  me  just  before  you  go  there,  and  tell  me 
the  hotel,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  I'll  come.  Ah ! 
good-bye,  Gerty.' 

The  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  station,  and 
Reggie  was  left  standing  on  the  platform,  waiting 
for  it  to  curl  away  into  the  dark  arch  which  soon 
swallowed  it  up.  He  had  lost  a  great  deal,  and  he 
went  home  somewhat  silently. 

That  evening  there  was  a  great  reception  at  one 
of  the  Foreign  Embassies.  Mrs  Davenport  was 
the  sister  of  the  Ambassador's  wife,  and,  after  dinner, 
she  asked  whether  anybody  was  going  with  her. 
Her  husband  eschewed  such  festivities ;  like  a 
sensible  man,  he  preferred,  he  said,  to  sit  quietly 
at   home,  than  to  stand  wedged  in  among  a  crowd 
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of  people  who  didn't  care  whether  they  saw  him 
or  not,  and  fight  his  way  into  a  stuffy  drawing-room. 
Reggie  was  sitting  in  the  window,  which  he  had 
thrown  wide  open,  and  was  reading  The  Field.  He 
had  written  a  short  note  to  Gertrude  because  he 
missed  her,  and  as  her  bodily  presence  was  not 
there,  he  felt  it  was  something  to  communicate  with 
her,  but  letter-writing  was  a  difficulty  to  him,  and 
the  note  had  been  very  short. 

An  idea  seemed  to  strike  Mrs  Davenport  when 
she  saw  him. 

'  Reggie,  why  don't  you  come  ? ' 

'  I'll  come  if  you  like.  Will  it  be  amusing?  Yes  ; 
I  should  like  to  come.  Let  me  smoke  in  the 
carriage,  mummy.' 

The  two  went  downstairs  together,  and  got  into 
the  carriage. 

'  Poor  old  boy,'  said  Mrs  Davenport,  laying  her 
hand  on  his,  '  you  will  feel  rather  lonely  to-night.  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  come.' 

'  It's  an  awful  bore  Gerty  having  to  go  away,'  said 
Reggie,  without  any  obvious  discontent,  '  but  it's  only 
for  a  month,  you  know.  I'm  going  to  join  her  at 
Lucerne,  if  you  don't  want  me.     I  hope  there's  some- 
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thing  to  do  there.  She  said  there  were  some 
mountains  about.     I  shall  climb.' 

Mrs  Davenport  was  conscious  of  a  slight  chill. 

'Well,  there'll  be  Gerty  there,'  she  said. 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course,'  said  Reggie.  '  I  shouldn't 
think  of  going  if  she  wasn't  there.  You  said  I  might 
smoke,  didn't  you  ?  ' 

'  I'm  very  happy  about  you  and  Gerty,'  said  Mrs 
Davenport,  after  a  pause.  '  I  should  have  chosen  her 
of  all  others  for  a  daughter-in-law.' 

'  Oh  !  but  I  chose  her  first,'  said  Reggie.  '  That's 
more  important,  isn't  it  ?  I  wrote  her  a  line  this 
evening.  I  wish  I  didn't  hate  writing  letters  so.  I 
can  never  think  of  anything  to  say.  What  do  you 
say  in  letters,  mother,  you  always  write  such  good 
ones  ? ' 

'  But  you  don't  find  it  difficult  to  talk,  Reggie. 
Why  should  you  find  it  difficult  to  write  ? ' 

'Oh!  but  I  do  find  it  difficult  to  talk,'  said  he. 
'  It's  dreadfully  puzzling.     I  never  talk  to  Gerty.' 

'  Are  you  always  quite  silent,  then  ? ' 

'  No ;  but  I  don't  talk.  At  least,  I  suppose  I  do 
talk,  in  a  way.  I  babble,  you  know.  She  does  most 
of  the  talking.' 
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Mrs  Davenport  laughed, 

'  Babble  on  paper,  then,'  she  said  ;  '  Gerty  will  like 
it  just  as  well.' 

'Oh!  but  I  can't.  It's  so  silly  if  you  put  it  down. 
Is  this  the  Embassy?  I  hope  I  shall  meet  a  lot  of 
people  I  know.' 

Reggie's  common  sense  was  enormous.  Gertrude 
had  gone  away,  and  she  wouldn't  come  back  for  the 
wishing.  He  wished  she  had  not  gone  very  much, 
but  here  he  was  in  England  without  her.  Surely 
England  without  her  was  the  same  as  England  with 
her,  except  that  she  was  not  there.  Her  absence, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  did  not  take  the  taste 
out  of  everything  else.  How  should  it?  She  was 
a  very  charming  person,  the  most  charming  person 
Reggie  had  ever  met.  But  there  were  other  charm- 
ing people,  on  a  distinctly  lower  level,  no  doubt, 
but  they  did  not  cease  to  be  charming  because 
Gertrude  had  gone  to  Aix.  After  all,  Reggie 
agreed  with  the  great  materialistic  philosophers 
of  all  time,  though  he  had  never  read  their  works. 
Mrs  Davenport  felt  somewhat  annoyed  with  this 
school  of  thought  as  she  dismounted  from  the 
carriaufe. 
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The  Embassy  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  large 
square,  and  a  broad,  red  carpet  ran  from  the  door 
across  to  the  road,  for  royalty  was  expected.  Inside 
the  house  the  arrangements  all  corresponded  with 
the  magnificent  promise  of  the  red  carpet.  A  row 
of  gorgeous  flunkies,  a  band  in  the  hall  beneath  the 
stairs,  several  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  hot-house 
flowers  banked  up  against  the  wall,  a  crowd  of 
perfectly-dressed,  bustling  aristocrats,  crowding  up 
and  staring,  in  the  worst  possible  breeding,  at  a  small 
space  between  two  pillars,  where  three  princesses 
were  looking  rather  bored,  and  a  similar  number  of 
princes  were  talking  to  the  few  who  had  managed, 
by  dint  of  loyal  shoves,  to  edge  themselves  into  the 
august  presences ;  the  smiling  host  and  hostess,  the 
pleasant  music  of  women's  voices,  crossing  the  some- 
what sombre  strains  of  the  band  below,  all  these 
things  are  the  invariable  concomitants  of  such  fes- 
tivities, and  on  the  whole  one  crush  is  rather  like 
another  crush. 

Mrs  Davenport  and  Reggie  had  moved  slowly 
up  the  staircase,  and  Reggie  certainly  was  finding 
it  amusing.  There  were  lots  of  people  he  knew, 
and    he   stood    chatting    on    the    stairs   while    Mrs 
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Davenport  talked  for  a  few  moments  to  her 
sister. 

Later  on  he  was  standing  in  a  doorway  between 
two  of  the  big  reception-rooms,  talking  and  laughing, 
and  commanding,  by  reason  of  his  height,  a  good 
deal  of  the  room  beyond,  when  he  saw  the  crowd 
by  the  door  opposite  to  him  sway  and  move,  as 
if  a  wind  had  passed  over  it ;  and  through  the  room, 
plainly  visible,  for  the  crowd  made  way  for  her  as 
she  was  walking  with  a  prince,  came  a  woman  he 
had  never  seen  before.  She  was  tall,  dressed  in  some 
pale,  soft  material ;  round  her  neck  went  a  single 
row  of  diamonds,  and  above  it  rose  a  face  for 
the  like  of  which  men  have  lived  and  died.  Eva 
had  a  habit  of  looking  over  people's  heads  and 
noticing  no  one,  but  Reggie  happened  to  be  six  foot 
three,  and  in  his  long,  eager  gaze  was  something  that 
arrested  Eva's  attention.  She  looked  at  him  fixedly 
and  gravely,  until  the  thing  became  absurd,  and 
then  she  turned  away  with  a  laugh,  and  asked  who 
that  pretty  boy  was. 

Reggie,  when  the  spell  of  her  look  was  broken, 
turned  away  too,  and  asked  who  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  was. 
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'  There,  there,'  he  cried,  pointing  at  her,  regardless 
of  men  or  manners. 

So  the  great  loom  clashed  and  crossed,  and 
two  more  threads  were  woven,  side  by  side,  into 
the  garment  of  God. 


CHAPTER    V 

''  I  ^HERE  is  a  distinct  tendency,  if  we  may  trust 
books  on  travels  and  early  stages  of  religious 
belief  among  the  uncivilised,  dusky  masses  of  the 
world,  to  assign  every  event  to  a  direct  super- 
natural influence.  Certain  savages,  if  they  hit  their 
foot  against  a  stone,  will  say  that  there  is  a  demon 
in  that  stone,  and  they  hasten  to  appease  him  by 
sacrificial  sops.  We  see  the  exact  opposite  of 
this  among  those  nations  which,  like  those  in  our 
own  favoured  isle,  assign  every  event  to  pure 
chance.  There  is  no  harm  in  calling  it  chance, 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  assigning  the  most 
insignificant  event  to  a  local  god,  and  the  lesson 
we  may  learn  from  these  elementary  reflections 
is,  that  there  are,  at  least,  two  points  of  view  from 
which  we  may  regard  anything. 

To    adopt,    however,    the    nomenclature    of    the 

day,   this    chance    that    led    Lady    Hayes    to    walk 
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down  that  room  at  the  French  Embassy,  when 
Reggie  was  standing  at  the  door,  was  a  very  big 
chance.  One  of  the  least  important  results  of  it 
was  that  it  occasioned  this  book  to  be  written. 

Reggie  was,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  a  very 
susceptible  young  man.  He  fully  realised,  in  propria 
persona,  Mrs  Davenport's  '  healthy  condition '  of 
being  in  a  chronic  state  of  devotion,  and  this, 
coupled  to  his  extreme  susceptibility,  will  fully 
account  for  the  fact  that  he  moved  slowly  after 
Lady  Hayes,  till,  by  another  chance  meeting,  she 
fell  in  with  his  mother,  who  had  followed  him 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  got  introduced. 
Mrs  Davenport  pronounced  the  mystic  words, 
'  Lady  Hayes,  may  I  introduce  my  son  Reggie  ? ' 
and  the  thing  was  done. 

Lady  Hayes  was  amused  to  find  herself  so 
quickly  introduced  to  the  'pretty  boy'  who  had 
stared  at  her,  and  as  her  prince  had  gone  away, 
she  was  ready  to  talk  to  him,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  was  ready  to  talk  to  her. 

'  I  was  so  sorry  I  couldn't  come  to  lunch  yester- 
day,' he  began,  '  and  I  forgot  to  send  a  note  to 
say  I  couldn't.' 
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'  We  have  lunch  every  day,'  remarked  Lady  Hayes, 
gravely.  '  Come  to-morrow.  I  shall  think  it  very 
rude  if  you  cut  me  again.  So  will  Percy.  I  shall 
send  him  to  call  you  out' 

'  I  know  Percy  very  well,'  said  Reggie.  '  I'm 
awfully  fond  of  him.  I  don't  believe  he'd  call  me 
out.' 

Eva  looked  at  him  again  with  some  amusement. 
This  particular  type  was  somewhat  new  to  her. 
He  was  so  extraordinarily  young. 

'  I'm  very  fond  of  Percy  too,'  she  said. 

'  Oh,  but  he's  your  brother,'  said  Reggie. 

*  So  he  is.' 

She  laughed  again. 

'  How  extremely  handsome  he  is,'  she  thought 
to  herself,  in  a  parenthesis.  '  Why  was  I  never  so 
young  as  that.' 

Then  aloud, — 

'  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your  arm, 
and  take  me  to  get  something  cold  to  drink.  Do 
you  like  ices?'  she  asked  with  some  experimental 
malice. 

'  Lemon  water,'  said  Reggie  after  consideration, 
'but  not   cream   ices,   they're   stuffy,  somehow.     I'd 
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better  tell  my  mother  where  we're  going,  and  then 
I  can  meet  her  again  afterwards.' 

*  Ah !  Lady  Hayes,'  exclaimed  the  voice  of  their 
host's  brother,  '  I've  been  looking  for  you.  Prince 
Waldenech  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you.  Adeline 
sent  me  to  find  you.' 

Lady  Hayes  raised  her  eyebrows. 

'  I'll  come  by-and-by,'  she  said.  '  I  can't  now. 
I'm  going  to  eat  an  ice-lemon-water.  Tell  her  I 
will  be  back  soon — ten  minutes.' 

'  Prince  Waldenech's  just  going.' 

'  Then  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  pleasure  deferred 
for  me.  Come,  Mr  Davenport.  You  shall  have 
a  lemon-water-ice,  and  so  will  I.' 

'  That  was  very  kind  of  you  to  keep  your  engage- 
ment to  me,'  said  Reggie. 

'  You  deserved  I  should  cut  you,  as  you  cut  me 
yesterday.  But  I  felt  inclined  to  keep  this  engage- 
ment, which  makes  all  the  difference.  Of  course, 
if  you'd  felt  inclined  to  come  yesterday  you  wouldn't 
have  forgotten.  One  never  forgets  things  one 
likes.' 

•  Oh,  but  I  did  feel  inclined  to  come,'  said  Reggie, 
and  stopped  short. 
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'It  was  self-denial,  was  it?' 

'  No,  I  was  wanted  to  do  something  else.' 

'  What  did  you  do  else,  if  it  isn't  rude  to  ask  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  I  went  to  the  concert  at  St  James'.  They 
did  the  Tannhauser  overture.' 

'  Did  you  like  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  was  awfully  pretty.' 

Eva  laughed  again. 

'  I  expected  you  would  think  it  stupid  or  ugly.' 

'  How  did  you  know  ? '  asked  he. 

'  You  told  me  yourself.  I  knew  almost  as  soon 
as  you  began  to  speak.  Never  mind.  Don't  look 
so  puzzled.  You  shall  come  to  the  opera  some 
night  with  me,  and  hear  it  again.  I'm  dreadfull}' 
rude,  am  I  not  ? ' 

'  You  rude  !  No  ! '  said  Reggie,  stoutly.  '  But 
you  mustn't  mind  my  being  stupid.' 

'  I  like  stupid  people.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  hated 
them.  But  I'm  glad  you  like  them,'  said  he,  blush- 
ing furiously. 

'  What  pretty  speeches !  But  you  are  quite 
wrong  about  my  hating  stupid  people  —  I  don't 
say   you're  stupid,  you   know, — but    in  the  abstract. 
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You  see  I  know  much  more  about  you  already 
than  you  know  about  me.  I  was  right  about 
you're  thinkuig  Wagner  ugly,  and  you  were  wrong 
about  my  disliking  stupid  people.  There's  the 
buffet.  I  shall  sit  down  here,  and  you  shall  bring 
two  ices — one  for  yourself  and  one  for  me.' 

It  was  characteristic  of  Reggie  that  he  wrote  an 
effusive  though  short  note  to  Gertrude  next  day, 
saying  that  he  had  met  Lady  Hayes  at  the  French 
Embassy,  that  she  was  perfectly  beautiful  and 
awfully  nice,  and  that  he  couldn't  write  any  more 
because  he  was  just  going  out  to  lunch  with  her, 
and  that  three  days  after  this  another  short  note 
followed  this  one,  saying  that  Lady  Hayes  was 
awfully  anxious  to  meet  her  —  Gertrude, —  that 
Gertrude  must  come  home  as  quick  as  ever  she 
could,  and  that  Mrs  Arbuthnot  was  going  to 
Lucerne  in  July,  so  that,  if  Mrs  Carston  could  join 
her  there,  Gertrude  could  come  straight  home.  He 
had  heard  that  Lucerne  was  very  slow. 

Lady  Hayes  had  been  '  awfully  nice '  to  Reggie. 
She  had  hardly  ever  seen  anything  so  fresh  as  he 
was.  About  two  days  after  their  first  meeting, 
Reggie   had    told    her,  with  unblushing  candour,  all 
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about  Gcrlrudc,  and  Lady  Hayes  was  charmed  to 
hear  it.  Reggie's  confession  of  his  young  love 
seemed  simply  delightful.  He  was  so  refreshingly 
unversed  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  He  had 
spoken  of  Gertrude  with  immense  ardour,  and  had 
shown  Lady  Hayes  her  photograph.  He  had  been 
there  to  call  one  afternoon,  and  had  found  her 
alone.  They  had  tea  in  the  little  tent  over  the 
porch,  which  Eva  kept  there  '  en  permanence'  and 
in  which  she  had  routed  her  mother  -  in  -  law  a 
year  ago. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  low,  basket-chair,  looking 
at  the  photograph,  which  Reggie  had  just  put 
into-  her  hand,  and  had  turned  from  it  to  his 
eager,  down  -  looking  face,  which  appeared  very 
attractive. 

'  Charming,'  she  said,  '  simply  charming  !  You 
will  let  me  have  this,  won't  you  ?  and  one  of  your- 
self, too,  and  they  shall  go  on  the  chimney-piece  in 
my  room.  Really,  you  have  no  business  to  be  as 
happy  as  this ;  it  isn't  at  all  fair.' 

Reggie  stood  up,  and  drew  in  a  long  breath. 

'  Yes ;  I'm  awfully  happy.  I  never  knew  any- 
one  as    happy  as    I    am.      But    may    I    send    you 
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another  photograph  of  her?  I  can  get  one  from 
the  photographer.  You  see,  she  gave  me  this 
herself.' 

*  No  ;  certainly  not,'  said  Eva.  '  I  want  this  one. 
I  want  it  now.  Surely  you  have  no  need  of  photo- 
graphs. You  have  got  the  original,  you  see.  And 
this  is  signed  by  her.' 

'  Oh !  but  I'm  sure  she'd  sign  another  one  for 
you,  if  I  ask  her  to.' 

'If  it  please  my  lord  the  king,'  said  Eva.  'No; 
I  want  this  one.     Mayn't  I  have  it?' 

'Yes,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference,  does  it?' 
said  Reggie,  guilelessly.  '  I've  got  the  original,  as 
you  say.' 

'  Thanks  so  much.     That  is  very  good  of  you.' 

'  Of  course  it's  an  exchange,'  said  Reggie. 

'  Ah,  you're  mercenary  after  all.  I  knew  I  should 
find  a  weak  point  in  you.  Very  good,  it's  an  ex- 
change. But  I  don't  suppose  Miss  Carston  would 
care  for  my  photograph.  She  doesn't  know  me,  you 
see.' 

'  Well,  anyhow,  mine  must  be  an  exchange.' 

'  You're  very  bold,'  said  Eva.  '  Of  course  you 
could  make  mc  give  it  you  ;  you're  much  stronger 
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than  I  am.  If  you  held  mc  down  in  this  chair,  and 
throttled  me  until  I  promised,  I  should  have  to 
promise.  I'm  very  cowardly.  I  should  never  have 
made  an  early  Christian  martyr.  I  should  have 
sworn  to  believe  in  every  heathen  goddess,  and 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  long  before  they  put  the 
thumbscrew  really  on.' 

'  Yes,  I  expect  the  thumbscrew  hurt,'  said  Reggie, 
meditatively. 

'  Don't  you  miss  her  tremendously  ? '  said  Eva, 
looking  at  the  photograph  again.  '  I  should  think 
you  were  miserable  without  her.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  could  be  miserable  if  I  tried,' 
said  Reggie. 

'  Most  people  find  it  so  easy  to  be  miserable.  But 
I   don't  think  you're  like  most  people.' 

'  1  certainly  don't  find  it  easy  to  be  miserable ; 
not  natural,  at  least.  You  see,  Gerty's  only  away 
for  a  month,  and  it  wouldn't  do  the  slightest  good 
if  I  was  miserable.' 

'  You  have  great  common  sense.  Really,  common 
sense  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world.  Ah, 
Hayes,  that  is  you,  is  it?  Do  you  know  Mr 
Reggie  Davenport  ? ' 
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Lord  Hayes  made  a  neat  little  bow,  and  took 
some  tea. 

'  There  is  a  footman  waiting  to  know  if  you  were 
in,'  he  said.     '  Somebody  has  called.' 

'  Please  tell  the  man  that  I'm  not  in,  or  that  I'm 
engaged.' 

Reggie  started  up. 

'Why  didn't  you  tell  me  to  ^al'  he  said.  'I'm 
afraid   I've  been  here  an  awful  time.' 

'  Sit  down  again,'  said  Eva.  '  You  are  my  engage- 
ment.     I  don't  want  you  to  go  at  all.' 

Reggie  sat  down  again. 

'  Thank  you  so  much,'  he  said. 

'  There  has  been,'  said  Lord  Hayes,  stirring  his 
tea, — '  there  has  been  a  most  destructive  earthquake 
in  Zante.  The  town,  apparently,  has  been  com- 
pletely demolished.' 

Reggie  tried  to  look  interested,  and  said, — 
'  Indeed.' 

'  Do  you  know  where  Zante  is  ? '  asked  Eva.  '  I 
don't.' 

'  I  think  it's  in  the  Levant,'  said  Reggie. 

'That  makes  it  worse.' 

'  Zante  is  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece,'  said  Lord 
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Ilaycs.     '  I    was  thinking  at   one  time   of  building 
a  villa  there.' 

'Ah,'  said  Eva,  'that  would  be  charming.  Have 
you  finished  your  tea,  Hayes?  Perhaps  you  would 
order  the  carriage  for  to-night.  I  have  to  go  out 
at  half-past  ten.  You  must  find  it  draughty  here 
with  your  bad  cold.  You  would  be  prudent  to  sit 
indoors.' 

Reggie  looked  at  him  with  sympathy  as  he 
went  inside. 

'  I'm  sorry  he's  got  a  cold,'  he  said. 

'  It  is  an  intermittent  catarrh,'  said  Eva,  with 
amusement.  '  There  is  nothing  to  be  anxious  about 
— thanks.' 

Lord  Hayes  had  gone  indoors  without  protest  or 
remonstrance,  but  he  was  far  from  not  feeling  both. 
The  polite  indifference  which  Eva  had  practised 
earlier  in  their  married  life — the  neutral  attitude 
— had  begun  to  wear  very  thin.  When  they  were 
alone,  he  did  not  care  much  whether  she  was  polite 
or  not,  but  he  distinctly  objected  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  in  public.  Why  he  had  not  made  a  stand  on  this 
occasion,  and  insisted  that  he  had  no  cold  at  all, 
which  was  indeed  the  case,  he  found  himself  wonder- 
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ing,  even  as  he  was  making  his  retreat,  but  that 
wonder  brought  him  no  nearer  to  doing  it.  Investi- 
gation into  mesmerism  and  other  occult  phenomena 
are  bringing  us  nearer  a  rational  perception  of  such 
forces,  and  we  are  beginning  to  beh'eve  that  each 
man  has  a  set  of  moral  muscles,  which  exercise 
moral  force,  just  as  he  has  a  similar  physical  system 
which  is  superior  or  inferior  to  that  of  another  man. 
And  to  judge  by  any  analogy  which  is  known  to 
us,  it  appears  inevitable  that  when  one  moral 
organisation  strips  as  it  were  to  another  moraj 
organisation,  that  a  fight,  a  victory  and  a  defeat 
will  be  the  result. 

Eva's  prize  fight  with  her  husband  had  lasted 
more  than  a  year,  and  though  it  was  practically 
over,  yet  the  defeated  party  still  delivered  itself  of 
small  protests  from  time  to  time,  which  resembled 
those  anonymous  challenges,  or  challenges  in  which 
it  is  not  distinctly  stated  that  '  business  is  meant,' 
and  which  are  common  in  the  columns  of  such 
periodicals  as  register  the  more  palpable  sort  of 
encounters. 

Lord  Hayes,  in  fact,  still  preserved  his  malignant 
potentialities.      It   was  a   source   of    satisfaction   to 
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him  that  he  still  retained  a  sliglit  power  of  annoy- 
ing Eva  in  small  ways.  This  he  did  not  venture  to 
use  in  public,  because,  if  Eva  suspected  anything 
like  a  whisper  of  a  challenge  not  strictly  in  private, 
she  would  take  steps  to  investigate  it,  and  these 
public  investigations  were  not  to  his  taste.  But  in 
private  he  could  vent  a  little  malignity  without 
being  publicly  pommelled  for  it. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  when  they  were  seated 
at  dinner  alone  that  night,  Lord  Hayes  said, — 

'May  I  ask  who  that  young  man  was  with  j-ou  ? 
lie  was  here  yesterday,  I  believe.' 

'Didn't  I  introduce  you?'  said  Eva.  'I  thought  I 
did.     It  was  Reggie  Davenport.' 

'  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  him  ? ' 

' I  beg  your  pardon  ? ' 

'Is  it  to  be  a  sort  of  Jim  Armine  the  second?' 

Eva  finished  eating  her  souffle  without  replying, 
and  Lord  Hayes  rather  prematurely  thought  the 
shot  had  told. 

'  Oh !  dear  no,'  she  said  at  length,  '  nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  am  very  fond  of  Reggie  Davenport. 
Quite  devoted  to  him,  in  fact.  He  is  quite  the 
nicest  j'oung  man  I  ever  saw.' 
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'I  thought  you  were  very  fond  of  Jim.' 

'  How  dull  men  are,'  said  Eva.  '  Any  woman 
would  have  seen  at  once  that  it  was  he  who  was 
fond  of  me.  But  with  Reggie — he  asked  me  to 
call  him  Reggie — it  is  reciprocal,  I  think.  I  should 
advise  you  to  be  jealous.' 

'  I  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing,'  said  he. 
'  Nothing  makes  a  man  so  ridiculous  as  to  be 
jealous.' 

'  Except,  perhaps,  to  be  complaisant,'  said  Eva, 
not  sparing  herself  in  the  desire  not  to  spare  him. 
'  I  think  that  is  absurder  still.' 

'  I  have  no  intention  of  being  complaisant.' 

'  That  is  such  a  comfort,'  said  Eva ;  '  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  know  that  one's  honour  is  safe  in  one's 
husband's  hands.  You  are  my  guardian  angel. 
Are  you  coming  to  the  ball  to-night  ?  Yes  ?  I 
shall  be  upstairs  in  my  room.  Please  send  a  man 
to  tell  me  when  the  carriage  is  round.  And  don't 
keep  me  waiting  as  you  did  on  Thursday.' 

Eva  went  upstairs  into  her  room,  and  found, 
among  her  letters,  Reggie's  photograph,  which  he 
had  already  sent.  She  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it 
for   a    few  moments,  and    placed    it  by  the  side  of 
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Gertrude's.  Something,  perhaps  the  scene  at  dinner, 
had  made  her  restless,  and  she  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  her  long,  white  dress  sweeping  the 
ground  behind  her. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? '  she  thought  to 
herself  impatiently.     '  Surely   I,  of  all  people — ' 

She  sat  down  again  and  opened  some  of  her 
letters.  There  was  one  from  her  mother,  who  was 
coming  to  stay  with  them  for  a  week  or  two. 

*  I  hear  such  a  lot  about  you,'  she  wrote  ;  '  every- 
one seems  to  be  talking  about  nothing  else  except 
Lady  Hayes  and  her  beauty  and  success.  And 
when  I  think  that  it  is  my  own  darling  little  Eva, 
I  can  only  feel  full  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
that  a  mother's  prayers  for  her  own  daughter's 
welfare  have  been  answered  so  fully  and  bountifully. 
But  I  hope  that,  in  the  riches  of  love  and  position 
and  success,  which  have  been  so  fully  granted  her, 
she  will  not  forget — ' 

Eva  tore  the  letter  in  half  with  a  sudden,  dramatic 
gesture,  and  threw  it  into  the  paper-basket.  She 
was  annoyed,  ashamed  of  herself  for  her  want  of 
self-control,  but  a  new  spring  of  feeling  had  been 
rising  in  her  this  last  day  or  two,  that  gave  her  a 
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sense  of  loss,  of  something  missed  which  might 
never  come  again,  a  feeling  which  she  had  experi- 
enced in  some  degree  after  her  marriage,  when  she 
found  out  what  it  was  to  be  linked  to  a  man  who 
did  not  love  her,  and  whom  she  was  beginning  to 
detest.  But  now  the  feeling  was  deeper,  keener, 
more  painful,  and  from  the  mantelpiece  Reggie's 
photograph  looked  at  her,  smiling,  well-bred,  well- 
dressed,  and  astonishingly  young.  Surely  it  couldn't 
be  that! 

An  hour  later  a  message  came  that  the  carriage 
was  round,  and  she  went  downstairs  again,  im- 
passive, cold,  perfectly  beautiful.  As  she  swept 
down  into  the  hall.  Lord  Hayes,  who  was  standing 
there,  with  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  in  his  hand, 
was  suddenly  struck  and  astonished  at  her  beauty. 
He  felt  freshly  proud  at  having  become  the  owner 
of  this  dazzling,  perfect  piece  of  life.  He  moved 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  in  a  burst  of  pleased 
proprietorship,  laying  his  hand  on  her  bare  arm, — 

*  My  dear  Eva,'  he  said,  '  you  are  more  beautiful 
than  ever.' 

Eva  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  fixedly  ;  then 
she  suddenly  shook  his  hand  off. 
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'  Ah  !  don't  touch  me,'  she  said  shuddcrini^,  and 
moved  past  him  and  got  into  the  carriage. 

Lord  Hayes,  however,  had  one  consolation  which 
Eva  could  never  deprive  him  of,  and  that  was  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  his,  and  the  knowledge 
that  she  knew  it.  She  might  writhe  and  shrink,  or 
treat  him  with  indifference,  or  scorn,  or  anger,  but 
she  could  never  alter  that,  except  by  disgracing 
herself,  and  she  was  too  proud  and  sensitive,  as  he 
knew,  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Consequently, 
her  assaults  on  him  at  dinner  on  the  subject  of  com- 
plaisance did  not  trouble  him  for  a  moment.  It 
was  morally  impossible,  he  felt,  for  her  to  put  him 
into  such  a  position,  for  her  own  position  was  as 
dear  to  her  as  he  was  odious.  His  lordship  had  a 
certain  cynical  sense  of  humour,  which  whispered 
that  though  this  state  of  things  was  not  pleasant, 
it  was  distinctly  amusing. 

Meantime,  as  the  days  went  on,  if  Eva  was  bc- 
beginning  to  be  a  little  anxious  about  herself, 
Mrs  Davenport  was  not  at  her  case  about  Reggie. 
Gertrude's  letters  came  regularly,  and  he  liked  to 
let  his  mother  read  them,  and  the}',  at  any  rate, 
betrayed    no   dissatisfaction.      But   in    one   of  these 
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which  arrived  soon  after  the  last  interview  recorded 
between  Lady  Hayes  and  Reggie,  Mrs  Davenport 
suddenly  felt  frightened.  It  was  a  very  short  sen- 
tence which  gave  rise  to  this  feeling,  and  apparently 
a  very  innocent  one  : — 

'  What  on  earth  does  Lady  Hayes  want  my 
photograph  for  ? ' 

Reggie  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  after 
a  particularly  late  breakfast,  smoking  into  the 
window  box.  His  back  was  turned  to  the  room, 
and  he  was  apparently  absorbed  in  his  occupa- 
tion. He  had  read  Gertrude's  letter  as  he  was 
having  breakfast,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he 
had  given  it  to  his  mother,  saying, — 

'  Such  a  jolly  note  from  Gerty ;  you  will  like 
to  see  it,  mummy.' 

Mrs  Davenport  read  it,  and  looked  up  with 
some  impatience  at  the  lounging  figure  in  the 
window  seat. 

*  What's  this  about  Gerty's  photograph  and  Lady 
Hayes  ? '   she  asked.     '  I  don't  understand.' 

Reggie  did  not  appear  to  hear,  and  continued  per- 
secuting a  small,  green  fly  that  was  airing  itself  on 
a  red  geranium,  and  was  consequently  conspicuous. 
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'You  may  smoke  in  here,  Reggie,'  said  Mrs 
Davenport,  raising  her  voice  a  little ;  '  come  in 
and  sit  down,' 

Reggie  turned  round  somewhat  unwillingly.  lie 
had  heard  his  mother's  first  question,  and  it  had 
suddenly  struck  him  that  it  was  rather  an  awkward 
one.  A  very  frank  nature  will,  on  occasions,  use 
extreme  frankness  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  it, 
and  he  decided  that  the  whole  truth,  very  openly 
stated,  was  less  liable  to  involve  him  in  difficulties 
than  the  subtlest  prevarication. 

'  Oh,  Lady  Hayes  said  she  wanted  Gerty's 
photograph  and  mine,'  he  said,  walking  towards 
his  mother.  '  Of  course,  I  gave  them  her,  and 
she  gave  me  hers  in  exchange.  I  told  Gerty  all 
about  it  in  a  letter.' 

Mrs  Davenport  looked  up  at  him,  and  observed 
that  his  face  was  flushed. 

'  What  an  odd  request,'   she  said. 

'  I  don't  see  why.  I  know  her  quite  well,  some- 
how, though  I  have  only  known  her  such  a  short 
time.' 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Mrs  Davenport  was 
casting   about    in    her    mind   as   to   how    she    might 
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learn     what    she    wanted,    without     betraying     her 
desire  to  know  it. 

'  Did  you  write  to  Gerty  yesterday  ? '  she  asked 
at  length. 

'  No,  I  didn't,'  said  Reggie,  frankly.  '  I  was  out 
all  day  and  then  I  went  to  the  Hayes  in  the 
evening.' 

'  Are  you  going  out  to  Lucerne  at  the  end  of 
the  month  ? ' 

'  No,  I  think  not ;  somebody  told  me — Lady 
Hayes,  I  think — that  it  was  awfully  slow.  I  told 
Gerty  the  Arbuthnots  were  going  out,  and  sug- 
gested she  should  leave  Mrs  Carston  with  them 
and  come  back  to  London.  I  like  London,  some- 
how, this  year.' 

Mrs  Davenport  was  beginning  to  understand. 
She  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  at  that  moment 
to  label  Eva  with  some  names  that  would  have 
astonished  her. 

'  Does  Lady  Hayes  talk  about  Gerty  much  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  a  good  deal ;   at  least,  she  lets  me  talk 
about  her  whenever  I  want  to.' 
'Is  that  a  good  deal?' 
Reggie  frowned.     He  had  been  acting  for  this  last 
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week  or  so  with  such  spontaneity,  obeying  so 
instantaneously  his  inclinations,  that  he  found  it  hard 
to  answer  questions  about  these  things.  It  is  always 
harder  to  recall  what  wc  have  done  unthinkingly,  than 
what  has  been  the  result  of  thought  or  conscious 
effort. 

'  I  don't  know,'  he  said.  '  We  talk  about  her 
now  and  then,  but  wc  talk  about  a  thousand 
things.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Lady  Hayes 
said  the  other  day  that  she  was  sure  Gerty  would 
detest  her.' 

'  I  think  Lady  Hayes  is  probably  quite  right.' 

'  Then  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  of  Gerty,' 
said  Reggie,  frowning  again,  '  and  I  don't  know 
why  you  think  so.  Why  should  Gerty  detest 
her  ? ' 

*  Does  she  strike  you  as  the  sort  of  woman  Gerty 
would  like?' 

'  I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  about  it  till  Lady 
Hayes  mentioned  it,  and  I  disagreed  with  her.' 

'You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  and 
Gerty  agreed  that  you  only  liked  good  people. 
I  don't  think  Gerty  would  think  her  good.' 

Reggie  flushed  angrily. 
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'  I  don't  really  see  what  you  are  driving  at,'  he 
said^  rather  vehemently,  because  he  did  see.  '  I 
think  I  won't  talk  about  her  any  more  if  you  don't 
mind,  mummy.  You  see  she's  very  kind  and 
delightful  to  me,  and  that's  all  that  I  have  any 
right  to  judge  by,  and  I'm  sure  she'd  be  just  as 
nice  to  Gerty.' 

He    sauntered    out    of    the    room    with     rather 

exaggerated  slowness,   feeling   a   little   uneasy.     He 

was  just    conscious  that   this    new    element    which 

had  come  into  his  life  was  a   very   absorbing   one, 

and  he  wondered    a  little   how  absorbing  it   was  in 

proportion  to  other  things.     Eva   showed  to   him  a 

different    side   to   that   she   showed    to   the    world ; 

she    was    careful    when   he   was    there   not    to   say 

quite   what  she  was   in   the   habit   of  saying   when 

she   was    with    others.      She    regarded    him    as    a 

child — a   very   charming,   delightful  child — and    she 

knew    that    the    greatest    respect,    as    one    of    the 

most   finished   artists   of  human  life   has   said,   was 

due   to  children.      In    fact,   according   to   his   data, 

Reggie's     glowing,    adoring    picture     of    her     was 

faithful   enough.      Why  Eva   behaved    like   that  to 

him    is    a    question    which    concerned    her     alone, 

R 
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and  of  which  the  answer  was  even  now  working 
out  in  her  mind.  She  had  tried  the  world  for 
two  years,  and  had  found  it  distinctly  wanting. 
It  amused  her  at  times,  but  it  bored  her  more 
frequently.  The  frantic  interest  which  she  had  taken 
in  men  and  women  was  beginning  to  pall  a 
little ;  even  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  herself 
was  not  so  deep  as  it  had  been.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  world,  as  she  knew  it,  was  a 
certain  section  of  society  which,  however  much  its 
units  differ  in  individuality,  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
all  dulled  and  choked  in  the  limitations  of  its  class, 
the  inexorable  need  to  be  well  dressed,  to  be 
successful,  to  be  smart.  Diversity  of  interest  is 
the  only  ^thing  that  will  make  interest  long  lived  ; 
and  diversity  was  exactly  what  was  wanting.  The 
gossip,  the  whispered  scandals,  the  scheming,  the 
jostling,  were  new  to  her  at  first,  and  she  had  drunk 
them  down  eagerly,  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
knew  that  she  was  just  a  little  tired  of  it  all,  and 
she  was  beginning  to  behave  as  others  behaved, 
not  because  it  was  the  most  amusing  thing  that 
could  be  done,  but  because  others  behaved  so.  On 
this  stale,  gas-lit  atmosphere  Reggie  had  come  like 
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a  whiff  of  fresh  air.  He  had  not  the  smallest 
interest  in  scandal  or  gossip,  or  any  of  those  things 
in  which  her  world  found  its  entire  interest  settled. 
He  was  new,  he  was  fresh,  and  he  was  young. 

Just  now  that  meant  a  good  deal  to  Eva,  for  it 
was  the  type  to  her  of  all  she  had  missed.  He 
was,  again,  distinctly  of  her  own  class — he  could 
not  offend  the  most  fastidious  taste — Eva  would 
never  have  cultivated  a  grocer's  assistant,  however 
fresh — and  he  was  extremely  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive in  appearance.  Her  feeling  for  him  was  made 
out  of  one  large  factor,  and  several  small  ones ; 
for  his  pleasant  manner,  his  frank  good  breeding,  his 
beauty,  she  liked  him  ;  for  his  serene,  stainless  youth 
she  had  a  sort  of  liking  that  was  quite  new  to  her. 

That  the  conception  he  had  formed  of  her  was 
very  far  from  representing  her,  she  knew  well.  She 
had  deliberately  held  the  reckless,  cynical,  unprin- 
cipled part  of  her  nature  rigorously  in  check  when 
she  was  with  him.  She  was  sympathetic,  simple, 
divinely  kind  to  him,  because  she  liked  him  so  much 
and  knew  that  he  would  detest  the  other  half  of  her. 
But  now  a  mixture  of  motives  led  her  to  determine 
to  let  him  know  all.     It  had  come  to  this,  that  she 
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felt  that  inevitable  longing  to  throw  her  nature  open 
to  him,  to  drop  this  elaborate  suppression,  to  let 
him  see  her  as  she  was,  and  judge  her.  Our  deeper 
emotions  are  thickly  entwined  with  the  fibres  of 
honesty,  which  makes  even  those,  who  are  least 
honest  in  ordinary  life,  scrupulously  truthful  and 
open  when  those  deeper  emotions  are  touched.  To 
say  that  Eva  was  in  love  with  Reggie  would  be 
both  overstating  it  and  understating  it.  He  was 
the  symbol  to  her  of  her  lost  ideals,  which  she 
found  she  had  loved  now  she  had  lost  them ;  and, 
humanly  speaking,  she  found  him  very  attractive 
as  a  substantial  embodiment  of  these. 

Eva  was  sitting  in  her  room  one  morning,  a  few 
days  after  the  talk  Reggie  had  had  with  his  mother, 
wondering  how  she  had  better  carry  her  resolve 
out,  when  an  idea  struck  her.  She  got  up  and 
wrote  a  short  note  to  him  : — 

•  I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  come  to  the  opera 
to-night  with  me,'  she  said.  'Tannhauser  is  being 
played,  and  I  think  I  remember  your  saying  you 
thought  the  overture  ver}-  prett)-.  Do  come.  Dine 
here  first.' 
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'Jim  Armi'ne  shall  come  too/  thought  Eva.  'He 
shall  chaperon  us.  Besides,  I  can't  be  worldly 
all  alone  with  Reggie.  I  must  have  some  one 
to  be  worldly  with.  Decidedly  that  is  the  best 
plan.' 


CHAPTER   VI 

'T^IIE  opera  began  at  half-past  eight,  and  Eva, 
in  her  note  to  Reggie,  had  mentioned  '  seven 
sharp'  as  the  hour  for  dinner,  because  she  wanted 
to  hear  the  overture.  Reggie  had  routed  up  an 
'  arrangement '  of  the  music  that  afternoon,  and  had 
got  his  mother  to  play  it  to  him,  but  whether  it 
was  that  Mrs  Davenport's  musical  education  had 
been  conducted  in  her  youth  on  the  same  principles 
of  aesthetics  that  used  to  instil  into  the  young  idea 
the  system  of  'touches'  to  indicate  foliage,  or  that 
Reggie  did  not  attend  much — in  any  case,  he  pro- 
nounced it  totally  unintelligible,  and,  in  his  mind, 
reconsidered  his  previous  verdict  of  it. 

Reggie's  'seven  sharp'  partook  of  the  nature  of 
*  seven,'  but  in  a  less  degree  of  the  nature  of  '  sharp,' 
and  Jim  Armine  had  already  arrived  and  was  talk- 
ing to  Eva.     As  he  opened   the  door — he  was  al- 
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ready  sufficiently  at  home  to  dispense  with  the 
formula  of  being  shown  up — Eva  felt  her  resolve 
waver,  but  determined,  if  she  could,  to  do  what 
she  had  intended.  She  wheeled  her  chair  a  few 
inches  further  round,  so  as  to  be  with  her  back  to 
the  door,  and  began  talking  in  a  hard,  cold  voice. 

'Of  course,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  scandal 
about  it,'  she  said  to  Jim,  '  but  you  know  what  the 
woman  is  like.  Didn't  you  see  her  here  a  fortnight 
ago?  Hayes  thought  her  divine.  Of  course,  men 
are  always  blind  in  such  matters.  If  a  woman  is 
beautiful  enough,  they  think  she  must  be  good. 
Now,  women  do  just  the  opposite.  If  a  woman  is 
beautiful  enough,  they  think  she  must  be  a  villain. 
They  are,  probably,  much  more  likely  to  be  right 
than  men.  Ah !  Reggie,  you've  come,  have  you  ? 
I  know  what  your  seven  sharp  is.' 

Reggie  shook  hands  with  her,  and  looked  in- 
quiring. 

'  Whom  were  you  talking  about  ? '  he  demanded. 

'  Oh !  it  would  have  been  applicable  to  most 
women,'  said  Eva.  'There  has  been,  or  will  be, 
a  tremendous  scandal  about  most  of  us,  and  it 
seems   to   me   that    most   women    have    been    here 
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during  this  last  fortnight.  Wc  have  been  having 
a  week  of  parties,  and  Hayes  will  have  to  sell  one 
of  his  villas,  I  expect.  The  parties  have  all  been 
very  stupid,  but  so  are  the  villas,  for  that  matter. 
Come,  let's  go  in  to  dinner.  Which  of  you  gentle- 
men will  take  me  in  ?  You're  the  nephew  of  a 
marquis,  are  you  not,  Jim?  Then  you  shall  go  in 
first,  and  Reggie  and  I  will  follow.' 

'  I've  been  making  my  mother  play  the  overture 
to  me,'  remarked  Reggie,  as  they  sat  down,  'and 
I  can't  understand  a  note  of  it.' 

*  Oh !  the  overture  is  the  epitome  to  the  play,' 
said  Eva ;  '  you  have  to  know  the  plot,  and  then  the 
overture  is  easy  enough.  Let's  see,  I'll  give  you  a 
little  sketch  of  it.  Tannhauser  is  a  good  young 
man,  Reggie— something  like  you — and  he  goes  to 
Venusberg,  Well,  Venusberg  is  not  at  all  the 
place  for  a  good  young  man.  There  is  no  pro- 
priety of  any  sort  observed  there,  and  they  are 
very  lax  about  etiquette  and  other  things.  Never 
go  to  Venusberg,  Reggie,  or,  if  you  do,  take  Mrs 
Reggie  with  you.  If  she  won't  come — and  I  don't 
expect  she  will — you  had  better  not  go  at  all.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  unsettling.' 
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Jim  Armine  laughed.  Lady  Hayes  was  inclined 
to  be  talkative,  and  he  always  thought  it  worth 
while  listening  to  her  when  she  was  talkative,  be- 
cause she  always  had  something  to  say  whenever 
she  said  anything.  He  wondered  a  little  why  she 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  to  say  this  just  now, 
but  she  always  talked  with  a  purpose,  and  he  was 
content  to  assume  the  purpose.  But  Reggie  was 
wofully  puzzled.  He  had  not  known  her  like  this, 
and  he  very  much  wanted  explanations. 

'I  don't  understand,'  he  said.  'You  know  I'm 
very  stupid.     Do  tell  me  what  you  mean.' 

Eva  cast  one  look  at  his  anxious,  frowning  face, 
and  trifled  with  her  fish. 

*I  must  do  it,'  she  said  to  herself;  'I  cannot  let 
things  continue  as  they  have  been.' 

'  Oh !  it  gets  easier  further  on,'  she  continued, '  as 
Humpty  Dumpty  said ;  and  you'll  understand  it 
all  when  you  hear  the  overture  again,  according  to 
your  new  lights.  Of  course,  the  Venusberg  is  only 
an  interlude  in  Tannhauser's  life,  and  everyone  has 
interludes  in  their  lives,  or  else  they  would  not  be 
human.  Tannhauser  is  a  pilgrim,  and  the  pilgrims 
march  about  to  slow  music  all  the  time.     Venus,  of 
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course,  docs  not  go  about  to  slow  music — quite  the 
contrary,  in  fact ;  and,  when  )'ou  iicar  the  two  to- 
gether, the  contrast  is  very  striking.  Tannhiiuser 
goes  away  from  Venusberg,  you  know  before  the 
end,  and  dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Eva  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  Jim  Arminc 
laughed  again, 

'You  are  admirably  lucid,'  he  said.  'You  seldom 
explain  yourself  so  well.' 

'  Thanks  for  the  compliment,'  said  Eva.  '  And 
you,  Reggie,  do  you  find  me  lucid?' 

Reggie  was  listening  to  her  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

*  I  expect  I  shall  understand  better  when  I've 
seen  it,'  he  said. 

'  Yes  ;  you  can't  fail  to  understand  it  then,'  said 
Eva,  'or,  if  you  don't,  you  will  be  even  more 
charming  than  I  thought  you.  I  wonder  if  you 
are  capable  of  it.  I  am  talking  nonsense  to-night ; 
you  must  forget  it  to-morrow.' 

'  As  long  as  you  remember  it  just  during  the 
opera,'  said  Jim  maliciously. 

Eva's  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up,  and  she 
choked  the  rising  misgivings. 
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'  He  must  know  some  time,'  she  thought,  '  and 
it  is  best  I  should  tell  him.' 

'  You  are  going  to  be  Adam  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  possibly  for  the  last  time,'  she  said  with 
mock  solemnity,  which  covered  her  own  earnest- 
ness ;  '  to-night  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  will  be  offered  you — ' 

'  By  the  woman  ? '  asked  Jim,  indicating  Eva. 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  she,  '  by  Augustus  Harris. 
Every  man  since  Adam  has  had  it  offered  him 
sooner  or  later,  Reggie,  and  the  majority  of  them 
eat  it  The  apple,  in  this  case,  is  Tannhauser, 
accompanied  by  my  comments  on  it.  It's  a  funny 
sort  of  apple.  I'm  giving  you  the  core  first,  which 
is  rather  dry,  probably,  and  the  fruit  comes  after- 
wards, like  dessert  after  savouries.' 

'  The  core  is  rather  hard,'  remarked  Reggie  un- 
ceremoniously. 

'  Oh,  it  will  taste  quite  different  when  you  chew 
it  up  with  the  fruit.' 

'Give  us  some  more  of  the  core,'  asked  Jim. 

'  Well,  there's  Venus,  of  course,'  said  Eva,  '  about 
whom  I  haven't  told  you  anything  yet.  She  is 
just   the    opposite  to  the   pilgrim's    march ;   she    re- 
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gards  things  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint, 
you  know.  I'm  always  a  little  sorry  for  Venus. 
Tannhauser  goes  away  just  when  she  has  got 
very  fond  of  him.' 

Eva  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  at  Reggie. 

'  But,  of  course,  you  mustn't  consider  her  at  all. 
Tannhauser  is  usually  done  on  Saturdays,  you 
know,  and  Venus  would  not  go  at  all  well  with 
Sunday  morning  service.  Poor  dear,  how  the 
Litany  would  bore  her !  She  stops  in  the  porch, 
when  you  go  into  church,  and  when  you  come 
out  she  is  gone.  She  hasn't  gone,  really,  you  know  ; 
she  is  only  having  a  stroll,  and  she  always  comes 
back,  very  often  before  Monday.  If  she  doesn't 
come  back,  most  men  go  to  look  for  her,  and 
they  usually  find  her  again.' 

Reggie  stifled  a  sudden  sense  of  misgiving  with 
staunch  loyalty,  and  smiled  at  Eva. 

'I  told  you  I  was  stupid,'  he  said,  'the  first 
time  I  saw  you,  and  I  confess  to  being  absolutely 
stupid  now.     I  don't  understand  you  a  bit.' 

Jim  regarded  Reggie  as  a  successful  interloper, 
and  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  be  slightly 
malicious. 
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'  After  all,  it  is  the  most  delightful  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  able  to  keep  up  our  mysteries,'  he 
said.  '  Nothing  intelligible  is  so  charming  as  what 
is  mysterious.  When  you  understand  anything,  the 
charm  is  gone.' 

'Nonsense,  Jim,'  said  Eva;  'don't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says,  Reggie.  It  is  very  easy  to 
be  unintelligible.' 

'  Yes,  it  seems  to  be,'  said  Reggie,  rather  absently, 
but  resenting  Jim's  remark,  which  savoured  of 
patronising. 

Eva  laughed. 

'  You  won't  get  any  change  out  of  him,  Jim,' 
she  said.  '  He  has  often  assured  me  he  is  very 
stupid,  which  no  stupid  person  is  capable  of  doing. 
I  must  go  and  put  on  a  cloak.  There  is  just  time 
for  you  to  smoke  a  cigarette  before  the  carriage 
comes.' 

Eva  got  up  and  left  the  room,  and  Reggie  lit 
a  cigarette,  and  strolled  to  the  window.  He  had 
no  particular  liking  for  Jim  Armine,  and  Eva's 
words  had  disturbed  him.  He  was  growing  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  life  was  beginning 
to    find   a  new   centre    and  a   mystery   which   was 
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quite  new  to  it.  His  strong,  genuine  liking  and 
admiration  for  Gertrude  had  not  diminished  a  whit, 
but  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  thought 
with  more  excitement  about  Eva.  But  he  felt 
himself  able  to  retain  both  these  interests  without 
any  sense  of  compromise.  He  was  engaged  to 
marry  Gertrude,  and  he  would  have  been  genuinely 
puzzled  if  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  such 
an  engagement,  to  some  minds,  limited  his  liberty 
in  becoming  indefinitely  interested  in  another 
woman.  In  fact,  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
character  appeared  to  be  going  to  land  him  among 
some  perilously  complicated  and  unknown  shoals. 
He  was  young,  ardent  and  unreflective,  and  these 
divine  gifts  are  capable  of  dealing  back-handed 
blows  in  the  most  inopportune  and  unexpected 
ways. 

But  Eva's  words  this  evening  had  startled  and 
perplexed  him,  and  his  bewilderment  was  touched 
with  distrust.  He  expected,  as  Eva  had  told  him, 
to  find  the  key  to  his  perplexity  in  the  opera 
to-night,  and  he  half  realised  that  the  explanation 
might  be  appallingly  significant.  Years  afterwards 
he  remembered  those  few   minutes,  which  he   spent 
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looking  out  of  the  window,  with  much  greater 
clearness  than  he  remembered  what  followed.  A 
mental,  like  a  physical  shock,  often  produces  a 
dimness  in  the  memory.  Men  who  have  been  in 
great  peril  of  death  will  remember  with  great 
vividness  the  most  insignificant  circumstances  just 
before  that  peril ;  how  they  were  walking  round 
the  slippery  corner  of  rocks  coated  with  ice,  how 
a  little  purple  gentian  grew  just  above  the  crevice 
where  they  found  a  handhold,  how  at  their  feet 
was  a  trickle  of  water,  where  the  sun  had  melted 
the  snow.  Then  came  the  slip,  and  the  activity  of 
the  mind  seems  suddenly  quiescent  As  they  slid 
powerlessly  down  the  icy  stair,  they  noticed  nothing, 
even  the  bitterness  of  death  was  passed — they  were 
inanimate  arrows  from  the  bow  of  natural  laws. 

In  the  same  way  the  little  details  of  those  few 
minutes  when  he  waited  for  Eva  to  put  on  her 
opera  cloak  were  engraved  indelibly  on  Reggie's 
mind.  Years  afterwards  the  faint,  acrid  smell  of 
red  geraniums  brought  back  the  whole  evening  with 
a  throb  of  sudden  awakening.  The  window  was 
open,  and  the  flower-box  outside  was  in  full  scent 
and  colour.     A  canary  creeper  climbed   the   trellis- 
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work  at  the  sides  of  the  windows,  and  twined  its 
i;rccn,  muscular  stalks  round  the  painted  wooden 
squares.  Between,  a  row  of  gaudy  geraniums  grew 
up  from  a  groundwork  of  low  mignonette,  not 
yet  in  full  flower,  and  in  the  front  of  the  box  a 
fringe  of  dark  blue  lobelias  shivered  on  their  hair- 
like  stalks  in  the  evening  air.  Beyond  lay  the 
grimy,  dusty,  square  garden,  and  over  the  road, 
between  the  house  and  it,  bowled  silent,  smooth- 
running  carriages,  within  which  he  caught  sight 
of  the  shimmering  of  silk  and  jewels,  and  over  all 
brooded  the  hot,  weary  sky,  exhausted  with  the 
long,  sultry  hours,  but  beginning  to  grow  a  little 
more  serene,  a  little  less  stifled  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

Reggie  looked  at  these  things  not  knowing  he 
was  noticing  them,  and  forbearing  to  guess  what 
Eva  meant.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  door  in 
the  room  behind  open,  and  to  find  that  Eva  was 
ready,  and  his  cigarette  was  nearly  smoked  out. 
lie  had  not  thought  that  she  had  been  gone  more 
than  a  few  seconds. 

'Well,  Reggie,'  she  said,  'have  you  been  think- 
ing it  all  over?     Are   }ou    prepared    for    the   great 
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change.  I  think  it  is  coming  to-night,  but,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  prophesying,  and 
nothing  so  inconclusive.  Well !  we  shall  see.  At 
present  the  carriage  is  waiting,  and  we  must  be  off.' 

It  was  still  early  when  they  arrived  at  the 
opera  house,  and  the  orchestra  were  just  beginning 
to  tune  up.  The  house  was  still  comparatively 
empty,  but  it  was  beginning  to  fill  rapidly,  for  all 
London  had  suddenly  discovered  that  Wagner  was 
worth  listening  to,  and  that  an  overture  was  not 
necessarily  as  dispensable  as  a  preface. 

But  at  last  the  tuning  was  over,  the  violins  had 
caught  their  A's  correctly,  and  had  hit  the  '  four 
perfect  fifths,'  the  drums  had  been  screwed  up  to 
the  necessary  tension,  and  the  wind  instruments  were 
in  their  places,  pregnant  with  the  miraculous  birth 
of  sound.  For  these  five  strings,  these  tubes  of 
brass  were  going  not  to  interpret,  but  to  present 
the  actual  mysteries  which  passed  through  the 
artist's  brain.  Music  is,  as  it  were,  the  speaker 
in  the  first  person,  whereas  painting  only  deals 
with  the  vision  second-hand.  The  painter  repre- 
sents a  blaze  of  light  by  certain  pigments — yellow, 
red,    white — but     these    are    only   the    symbols    of 
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what  he  wishes  to  tell  us.  He  may  not  take 
liquid  sunlight  and  place  it  on  the  canvas.  His 
art  is  but  a  symbol,  an  algebra  of  tints  to  express 
certain  other  things.  No  colour  he  can  use  is 
in  itself  luminous,  the  resemblance  it  bears  to 
light  is  only  imagined  by  the  spectator,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  artist  presents  us  with  contrasts, 
with  sombre  shadows  or  brooding  clouds,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  what  he  tries  to  represent 
that  we  can  see  his  vision  at  all.  But  with  the 
musician  it  is  different — he  deals  with  his  materials 
direct ;  he  takes  sound  pure,  not  a  symbol  of  sound  ; 
his  vision  is  woven  of  the  waves  of  air  which  are 
eternal  and  original,  not  of  chemical  combinations 
of  white  lead,  or  the  blood  of  cuttlefish.  He  mixes 
pure  sound  in  his  thought,  and  out  of  it  '  frames 
not  a  sound  but  a  star.'  And  Wagner,  above  all 
other  musicians  of  all  time,  has  taught  an  incredul- 
ous world  what  can  be  done  with  sound — his  beauti- 
ful slave  and  master — just  as  Stephenson  taught  his 
faithless  generation  what  could  be  done  with  steam. 
The  emotions  and  passions  of  humanity  are  his  harp; 
and  his  harp,  touched  by  a  master's  finger,  tells  us 
what  it  knows.     Thus,  in    Tanjihduscr,  he  has  pre- 
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sented  us  with  the  great  problem  of  all  time — the 
war  between  the  lower,  the  bestial  side  of  man, 
and  something  which  mankind  itself  has  declared 
to  be  higher — the  pure,  steadfast  soul.  He  tears 
the  hearts  out  of  the  breasts  of  Galahad  and  Messa- 
lina,  bleeding  and  palpitating  ;  he  threads  them 
together  on  his  golden  string,  and  then,  the  artist's 
work  being  over,  he  tosses  them  to  us,  and  says 
'Choose.'  The  materials  for  choice  are  all  there, 
the  whole  of  the  data  are  before  us,  and  as  Tann- 
hauser  chose  once,  so  '  chance '  has  ordained  that 
each  of  us  should  choose,  and  the  same  thing 
called  'chance'  ordained  that  Reggie  should  choose 
that  night. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  silence  after  the  conductor 
had  entered,  and  then  the  wooden  instruments 
gave  out  half  the  problem.  The  slow,  deep  notes 
of  the  '  Pilgrim's  March'  rose  and  fell,  walking  stead- 
fastly on  in  perilous  place,  weary  yet  undismayed. 
Then  followed  the  strange  chromatic  passage  of 
transition,  without  which  even  Wagner  did  not  dare 
to  show  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  then 
the  great  animal,  which  had  lain  as  if  asleep,  began 
to  stir ;    its  heart  beat  with  the  life  of  its  waking 
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moments,  and  it  started  up.  The  violins  shivered 
and  smiled  and  laughed  as  Venusberg  came  in 
sight ;  they  rose  and  fell,  as  the  march  before  had 
done,  but  rising  higher  and  laughing  more  triumph- 
antly with  each  fall — careless,  heedless,  infinitely 
beautiful.  But  below  them,  not  less  steadfast  than 
before,  moved  the  pilgrims.  The  riot  was  at  its 
highest,  the  triumph  of  Venus  and  her  train  seemed 
complete,  when  suddenly  Reggie  started  up.  He 
stood  at  his  full  height  a  moment,  watching  the 
curtain  rise  on  Venusberg. 

'  I  see,  I  see,'  he  cried. 

Then  he  turned  to  Eva. 

*  You  are  a  wicked  woman,'  he  said,  and  next 
moment  the  door  of  the  box  closed  behind  him. 

Eva  had  been  seated  opposite  him,  and  she 
had  watched  his  face  during  the  overture.  Before 
he  spoke,  she  knew  what  would  happen,  but  she 
did  not  repent  of  her  resolve.  As  he  left  the 
box,  she  made  two  hurried  steps  as  if  to  fol- 
low him,  and  then  stopped,  turning  round  again 
towards  the  stage.  The  electric  light  fell  full  on 
her  diamonds,  on  the  gleam  of  her  white  dress,  on 
her  incomparable   beauty.      The   fan   that   she   had 
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held   had    slipped   down   and    lay  at   her   feet,   and 
her  hands  were  clenched  together. 

*  He  is  right/  she  said  aloud.  '  Ah,  my  God ! 
he  is  quite  right.' 

Jim  Armine  looked  up  as  Reggie  left  the  box, 
but  as  his  chair  was  towards  the  stage  he  saw 
nothing  except  that  he  had  gone.  But  when 
Eva  rose,  he  turned  half-round,  and  caught  her 
words.  It  would  not  have  required  much  pene- 
tration to  see  that  something  had  happened,  and 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  hesitated  to  ask  Eva 
what  was  the  matter.  But  the  next  moment  she 
had  picked  up  her  fan,  and  had  seated  herself  in 
her  old  place.  She  opened  her  mouth  to  speak 
once,  and  Jim  waited,  but  she  said  nothing. 

'  Where's  Reggie  gone  ? '  asked  he  at  length. 

Eva  summoned  her  wonderful  power  of  self- 
control,  and  spoke  in  her  natural  voice. 

*  I  think  he  has  gone  home,'  she  said  with  a  cer- 
tain finality.  '  Isn't  the  scene  charming  ?  Really, 
they  mount  these  things  very  well  in  England.' 

The  evening  passed  on ;  men  from  other  boxes 
came  and  paid  their  respects  to  Lady  Hayes, 
and,    as    usual,    she    snubbed    some,    was    a    little 
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amused  by  others,  and  appeared  indifferent  to 
all. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  act,  Lord  Hayes 
made  his  appearance  and  made  some  true  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  pre- 
valent influenza.  Eva  Hstened  to  his  remarks  with 
somewhat  unusual  attention,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  inquire  how  his  mother  was,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  fortified  condition,  was  '  down '  with  the 
epidemic.  But  when  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last 
time,  and  Tannhauser  had  died  in  '  the  odour 
of  sanctity,'  she  turned  to  Jim. 

'  I  wonder  if  that  ending  is  really  natural,'  she 
said.  *  Do  you  think  any  man  leaves  Venusberg 
so  utterly  behind  after  he  has  been  a  habitu(^ 
there?  I  wish  Reggie  had  stopped.  He  would 
have  given  us  some  very  spontaneous  criticisms 
on  the  subject.' 

'  Do  you  think  spontaneous  criticisms  are  the 
most  valuable  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Perhaps  not ;  but  they  are  very  interesting. 
After  all,  experience  may  vitiate  one's  judgment 
as  much  as  it  matures  it' 

'What  a  very  odd  doctrine,'  laughed  Jim.     'But 
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I  don't  suppose  you  really  believe  it  your- 
self.' 

'  Oh  no,  probably  I  don't,'  she  replied,  '  but  I 
don't  know  what  I  do  believe,  and  what  I  don't. 
Will  you  give  me  my  cloak  ?  Do  you  want  a 
lift  ?     No  ?     Good-night ! ' 

When  Eva  got  home  she  went  straight  up  to 
her  room,  and  her  husband  followed  her  and  sat 
down  on  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  as  if  waiting  for 
her  to  speak.  But  Eva  had  quite  as  successful  a 
power  of  silence  as  he,  and  sat  saying  nothing,  till 
he  found  it  unbearable  and,  in  a  fatal  fit  of  fidgeting, 
went  across  to  the  mantelpiece,  where  Reggie's 
photograph  was  standing,  Eva's  eyes  followed 
him  slowly,  with  a  still  impatience. 

He  took  up  the  photograph  and  looked  at  it  for 
a  moment. 

'  Ah  !  this  is  your  young  friend  Reggie  Davenport, 
is  it  not  ? ' 

Eva  yawned  slightly  and  nodded  assent. 

'  I  thought  he  was  at  the  opera  with  you  to- 
night ? ' 

'  He  was.' 

*  But  surely  he  was  not  there  when  I  came.' 
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'  No,  he  had  gone  away.' 

'Ah!  I  suppose  he  got  tired  of  it.     It  is  possible 
to  get  tired  of  Wagner.' 

Eva  stood  up  suddenly.  Her  self-control  was 
beginning  to  break  down,  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  had  happened,  the  entire  success  of  her  own 
scheme  of  letting  Reggie  know  the  truth  about  her, 
was  being  supplanted  in  her  own  mind  by  a  great 
sense  of  loss.  She  felt  reckless,  at  revolt  with  the 
world,  intolerably  intolerant  of  her  position.  As 
she  stood  there,  watching  her  husband  leaning  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  with  the  photograph  of  Reggie 
in  his  hands,  the  desire  to  fling  the  truth  of  it  at  him 
became  too  strong  to  resist. 

She  made  a  quick,  silent  step  to  his  side,  and 
plucked  the  photograph  out  of  his  hands. 

*  I  should  not  touch  that  again  if  I  were  you,'  she 
said,  speaking  in  a  low,  rapid  voice.  'You  had 
better  leave  it  alone  for  the  future.  Oh !  my  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough.  I  am  in  love  with  Reggie  Daven- 
port. Yes — in  love  with  him.  He  is  not  at  all 
like  a  second  Jim  Armine,  as  you  suggested  the  other 
day.  No,  this  is  quite  a  different  thing.  And  he  is 
in   love   with  me,  while  he  is  engaged  to   that   girl 
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whose  photograph  stood  next  his  there.  It  is  a 
sweet  position,  is  it  not?  Here  am  I  married  to 
you — in  love  with  a  young  man  who  is  engaged 
to  someone  else  who  is  in  love  with  him,  while 
he  is  in  love  with  me.  Ah  !  Hayes,  I  lost  a  great 
deal  when  I  married  you,  while  you  got  what  you 
wanted.  You  wanted  to  be  my  owner,  did  you 
not  ?  You  wished  to  be  master  of  my  beauty.  I 
know  how  beautiful  I  am ;  there  is  not  another 
woman  in  London  who  can  touch  me.  You  wanted 
someone  who  would  give  that  stamp  to  your  dinner- 
parties and  country  house  parties  that  I  give  it. 
You  have  had  the  best  of  it.  And  I  married  you 
because  I  wanted  position,  because  I  wanted  to 
know  the  world.  That  I  have  got — I  know  it  by 
heart.  It  is  as  dull  as  a  week-old  newspaper.  Ah, 
God  !  how  I  know  it.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was 
to  fall  in  love ;  I  was  inexperienced,  ignorant.  No, 
I  don't  blame  you.     I  pity  myself 

Eva  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  put  Reggie's 
photograph  down  on  the  mantelpiece  again,  next 
Gertrude's.  She  looked  at  them  for  a  single  second, 
and  then  took  the  girl's  photograph,  and,  with  a 
sudden,   ungovernable    frenzy,  tore    it    to    bits,   and 
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threw  the  pieces  in  the  grate.  That  wild-animal 
burst  of  jealousy  would  not  be  smothered.  Then 
she  went  on,  still  speaking   rapidly, — 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  scandal,  Hayes,  or  any- 
thing else  of  that  sort.  I  have  broken  with  Reggie 
for  good.  He  thought  me  kind  and  good,  and 
all  that  is  womanly,  and  so  I  wished  him  to  know 
the  truth  about  me.  Have  you  ever  been  in  love  ? 
If  so,  you  will  understand  it.  I  shocked  him  horribly 
by  explaining  to  him  about  Tannhauser,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  overture,  he  suddenly  understood  what 
I  meant,  and  he  got  up  and  left  the  box,  having 
told  me  that  I  was  a  wicked  woman.  It  was  very 
fine.  I  admired  him  immensely  for  it.  But  that 
sort  of  thing  is  rather  trying.  I  managed  to  behave 
decently  while  the  play  lasted,  but  I  have  broken 
down.  That  is  all  there  is  to  tell  you.  I  don't 
really  know  why  I  told  you   at  all.' 

Lord  Hayes  listened  to  his  wife  with  much  com- 
posure. 

'  Dear  me,  how  very  sensational  ! '  he  said,  '  and 
how  very  Quixotic  of  you.  I  should  not  have 
thought  you  were  capable  of  Quixotism.  You  are 
a  most  remarkable  woman.     I  think   I   shall  go  to 
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bed.  The  new  story  by  Paul  Bourget  which  I  am 
reading  will  seem  quite  flat  after  your  little  romance. 
Good-night ! ' 

Eva  felt  a  sudden  sense  that  he  was  justified  in 
his  quiet  scorn  of  her.  How  was  it  to  be  expected, 
she  reasoned  to  herself,  that  he  should  behave  to 
her,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  otherwise  than  she  behaved 
to  him  ?  Her  regret  at  all  she  had  lost  was  not 
entirely  resentment  towards  him.  For  the  first 
time  since  she  had  known  him,  she  was  generous 
to  him,  showed  a  willingness  to  meet  him  half-way. 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  she  said,  '  I  have  not  quite 
done.' 

He  paused  in  an  uncompromising  attitude  with 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  ready  for  some 
fine  return  shot.  But  Eva's  impulse  was  strong 
within  her,  and  she  spoke. 

'  I  do  not  blame  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  assure  you  of 
that.  I  only  blame  myself  You  were  willing  to 
be  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  believe  you  are  willing 
still.  In  fact,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  just  as  I  am 
very  sorry  for  myself  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
worse  for  either  of  us.  I  want  to  make  a  bad  job 
as  good  as  it  can  be  made.     I  did  not  tell  you  what 
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I  have  told  you,  in  order  to  disgust  you  or  paiti 
you.  \Vc  are  travellers  in  the  same  compartment 
in  this  very  tiresome  journey  called  life.  We  are 
inevitably  shut  in  here  until  it  is  time  for  one  of  us 
to  get  out.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel ;  it  will  only 
make  the  journey  worse.' 

Lord  Hayes  came  a  step  closer. 

'  Do  you  find  this  journey  called  life  so  tiresome  ? ' 
he  asked.  '  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
enjoyed  it' 

'  I  wish  I  was  dead,'  said  she,  simply. 

Then,  quite  suddenly,  all  her  self-control  gave 
way.  She  dropped  her  face  in  the  sofa  cushions 
and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Lord 
Hayes  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  and  he  saw  very 
plainly  what  the  reason  for  this  sudden  outburst 
was,  and  obviously  it  was  not  very  complimentary 
to  him,  however  complimentary  it  might  be  to 
another. 

He  closed  the  door  quietly,  and  sat  down  in  a 
chair  a  Httle  way  from  her.  He  had  no  notion  of 
being  tender,  and  he  lit  a  cigarette  till  she  was  her- 
self again.  The  sobs  grew  quieter  after  a  while, 
and   in    a    few    minutes    Eva   sat    up   again.      Lord 
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Hayes  chucked   the   end   of  his   cigarette   into   the 
fireplace. 

'  My  dear  Eva,'  he  said  very  calmly  and  quietly, 
'  I  know  quite  well,  of  course,  what  this  all  means. 
You  are  in  love  with  that  young  fellow,  and  that 
quite  accounts  for  your  ver>' — your  very  extraordinary 
behaviour.  But  I  don't  mind  that  at  all,  I  assure 
you.  You  may  be  in  love  with  him  as  much  as 
ever  you  like.  The  only  thing  I  should  mind  would 
be  any  scandal  on  the  subject,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  will  happen.  You  have  been 
very  candid  to  me — very  candid  indeed,  and  I  will 
follow  your  lead.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  your 
position  and  title  and  wealth  are  much  too  dear  to 
you  to  let  you  risk  any  possibility  of  losing  them. 
You  would  lose  everything  by  a  scandal,  and  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  gain  anything.  This  young 
man  is  engaged  to  another  girl,  as  you  say,  and  he 
is  obviously  a  very  good  young  man,  and  will  do 
nothing  he  should  not.  In  any  case,  }ou  would 
have  to  live  at  Boulogne  or  Dieppe,  or  some  of  those 
hideous  little  French  towns,  among  a  set  of  second- 
rate  people.  That  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  No, 
I  am  sure  this  "  tedious  journey  called  life,"  to  quote 
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your  own  words  again,  would  be  much  more  tedious 
there.  For  the  rest,  I  fail  to  see  how  I  am  to  pre- 
vent our  quarrelling.  It  never  has  been  a  wish  of 
mine  that  we  should.  So  once  more,  good-night ! ' 
Eva  was  sitting  up  looking  at  her  husband,  with 
an  intensity  that  was  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
He  felt  it  perhaps,  for  once,  when  he  met  her  eyes, 
he  looked  away  again  immediately  and  he  faltered 
in  his  speech.  The  utter,  entire  absence  of  gener- 
osity of  anything  like  manly  feeling  in  what  he 
said,  seemed  to  Eva  to  be  a  new  revelation  of 
meanness,  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  en- 
countered. He  turned  and  left  the  room  at  these 
last  words,  and  Eva  was  left  sitting  there. 


CHAPTER    VII 

1\  /TRS    DAVENPORT    had    spent    the   evening 
alone.     Her    husband     was    away    for    the 
night,    and    Reggie,   as  we   have  seen,  had  gone  to 
the  opera. 

Whatever  Reggie  was,  he  was  not  secretive,  and 
his  obvious  pleasure  that  afternoon  at  Lady- 
Hayes's  invitation  did  not  savour  of  the  sweetness 
of  consciously  forbidden  fruit.  But  his  very  frank- 
ness, which,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  was 
capable  of  dealing  unpleasant  back-hand  blows, 
had  also  a  dazzling  power  about  it,  which,  like 
the  rays  from  a  noon-day  sun,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  tell  what  lies  behind,  though  it  would 
be  very  false  to  describe  it  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  dissimulation.  It  seemed  to  say,  '  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  your  eye- 
sight ;     I     show     my     mystery     or     my     want     of 
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mystery  to  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  you  are 
at  fault  if  you  cannot  form  any  conclusion  which 
it  is.'  To  continue  the  metaphor,  Mrs  Davenport 
would  have  felt  not  ungrateful  to  some  abatement 
in  its  brilliance  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an 
eclipsed  frankness,  a  shadow  cast  on  the  disc  by 
some  external  object,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  take  the  opinion  of  someone 
who  was  possessed  of  smoked  glasses,  or  a  natural 
tendency  to  observe  correctly.  Had  she  known  it, 
Lord  Hayes  would  have  been  exactly  the  individual 
required,  but  it  was  no  discredit  to  her  acuteness 
that  the  idea  never  entered  her  head,  quite  apart 
from  the  impraticability  of  putting  it  into  execution. 

She  had  just  dined  and  was  glancing  through 
the  pages  of  a  novel  from  Mudie's,  when  the 
drawing-room  door  opened,  and  Reggie  appeared. 
He  paused  a  moment  when  he  saw  his  mother, 
and  then  advanced  into  the  room.  His  attempt 
to  look  unconcerned  and  contented  was  singularly 
unsuccessful. 

Mrs  Davenport  laid  down  her  book,  frightened. 

'  Ah !  Reggie,  what's  the  matter  ?  What  has 
happened  ? 
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Reggie  turned  away  from  her,  and  fingered  a 
small  ornament  on  the  mantelpiece. 

*  Nothing,'  he  said  hoarsely.  '  I  came  away  from 
the  opera.     I — ' 

He  turned  round  again,  and  knelt  by  his  mother's 
chair. 

'Don't  ask  me  just  now,'  he  said.  'There  has 
been  a  scene,  and  I  came  away.  Lady  Hayes  said 
things  that  disgusted  me.  I  didn't  think  she  was 
like  that.' 

Mrs  Davenport  offered  a  short  mental  thanks- 
giving. Until  the  relief  had  come,  she  had  not 
known  how  much  Reggie's  intimacy  with  Lady 
Hayes  had  weighed  on  her.  She  waited  for  a 
moment  to  see  if  Reggie  would  say  more.     Then — 

'  Won't  you  tell  me  more,  dear,  or  would  you 
rather  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  want  to  tell  you,'  said  he.  '  At  dinner 
she  told  me  all  about  Tannhauser  and  Venusberg, 
and  I  didn't  understand  her.  Then,  when  the  over- 
ture was  played,  I  suddenly  understood  it  all.  It 
was  horrible  ;  it  was  wicked.  If  anybody  else  had 
said  that,  I  should  simply  have  thought  it  was 
very  bad  form,  but  that  she  should  ! ' 
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Mrs  Davenport  had  not  quite  realised  before 
how  serious  it  was,  and  Reggie's  tone,  even  in  his 
renurvciation  of  Eva,  was  a  shock  to  her. 

•That  she  should  say  those  things,'  repeated 
Reggie.  '  liut  when  I  understood  it,  I  couldn't  stop 
there.  I  don't  remember  very  clearly  what  hap- 
pened. I  told  her  she  was  a  wicked  woman,  and 
then  I  came  away.' 

The  excessive  baldness  of  his  narrative  struck 
Mrs  Davenport  as  convincing,  and  she  felt  a  little 
reassured.  But  Reggie  had  not  meant  to  reassure 
her,  and  he  soon  undeceived  her. 

'Why  should  she  have  said  those  things  to  me?' 
he  went  on,  getting  up,  and  walking  about  the 
room.  '  Why,  if  she  was  like  that,  couldn't  she 
have  kept  it  from  me  ?  I  should  have  been  content 
to  know  only  half  of  her,  and  to  have  adored  that.' 

'Ah!' 

Mrs  Davenport  winced  as  with  a  sudden  spasm 
of  pain  ;  then  pity  for  Gertrude  bred  in  her  anger 
for  Reggie.  'What  do  you  mean?'  she  said  sharply. 
'  I  do  not  understand  you  in  the  least.  You  adored 
her,  then  ;  why  not  say  love  ? ' 

'  I    didn't    know   it   before,'   said    he,    '  until    this 
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thing  came,  or,  of  course,  I  should  have  gone  away. 
I  am  not  a  villain.  But  I  know  it  now ;  I  adored 
her,  and  I  loved  her — and — ' 

'And  you  do  still?' 

'Yes.' 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  the  hum  of  the 
London  streets  came  in  at  the  open  window.  Mrs 
Davenport  found  herself  noticing  tiny  things,  among 
others  that  Reggie  had  placed  the  ornament  he 
had  been  fingering  perilously  near  the  edge  of 
the  mantelpiece.  In  a  great  crisis  our  large  reflec- 
tive and  thinking  powers  get  choked  for  a  moment 
and  the  ordinary  surface  perceptions,  which  are 
as  instinctive  and  unnoticed  as  breathing,  are  left 
in  command  of  our  mind.  The  sight  of  that 
ornament  there  assumed  an  overwhelming  import- 
ance to  her,  and  she  got  up  from  her  seat  and 
put  it  back  in  a  safer  place.  Then  she  turned 
to  Reggie,  who  was  standing  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  with  his  back  towards  her. 

'  Sit  down  here,  Reggie,'  she  said  quietly.  '  I 
think  we  had  better  talk  a  little.  Do  you  quite 
realise  what  that  means  ? ' 

'  Ah,  don't  talk   to   me   like   that,'   he   burst   out. 
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'  As  if  I  was  not  in  hell  already,  without  being  re- 
minded of  it.  Mummy,  I  don't  mean  that.  You 
are  all  that  is  good  and  loving.  You  know  that 
I  know  it.  You  are  very  gentle  with  me.  I  won't 
be  angry  again.' 

Mrs  Davenport's  anxiety  for  Gertrude  made  her 
very  tender. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  do  not  care  for 
myself.  It  is  very  immaterial  that  you  speak  like 
that  to  me.  I  should  be  a  very  selfish  woman 
if  I  thought  of  myself  just  now.  There  are  others 
to  think  of,  you  and — and  Gertrude.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
Tell  me  that,  and  I  will  do  it.' 

'  Go  to  Aix,'  said  his  mother  promptly,  '  and  go 
at  once.' 

'  Go  to  Aix  ! '  said  he.  '  Why,  that's  just  what 
I  couldn't  possibly  do.  God  knows,  I  have  done 
Gertrude  injury  enough,  without  insulting  her ! ' 

'  Your  waiting  here  in  London  is  the  worst  insult 
you  could  do  her.     You  must  see  that' 

'  I  can't  do  it ! '  he  cried.  '  You  know  I  can't. 
How  can  I  leave  Eva — Lady  Hayes — like  this  ? ' 

Mrs    Davenport   got   up,   and    waited    a    moment 
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till  her  voice  was  more  under  her  control.  But  when 
she  spoke,  her  anger  vibrated  through  it  so  strongly, 
that  even  Reggie,  in  his  almost  impenetrable  self- 
centred  wretchedness,  was  startled. 

'  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  another 
concerned  in  this  besides  yourself?'  she  said.  'Are 
you  aware  that  Gertrude  loves  you  in  a  way  that 
it  honours  any  man  to  be  loved  ?  Do  you  mean 
to  make  no  effort  to  repair  the  injury  you  have  done 
her  ?  Be  a  man,  Reggie ;  you  have  been  a  boy 
too  long.  Dare  you  say  you  ever  loved  Gerty,  if 
you  treat  her  like  this — now  ?  You  wish  to  behave 
like  a  fool,  and,  what  is  worse,  like  a  coward.  I 
never  thought  I  should  be  ashamed  of  you,  as  I 
shall  be  now,  if  you  stop  in  London  after  what  has 
happened.' 

Once  more  there  was  a  dead  silence.  Mrs 
Davenport,  as  she  knew,  had  played  her  ace  of 
trumps ;  she  had  brought  to  bear  the  strongest 
motive  that  she  could  think  of  to  influence  Reggie. 
If  he  would  not  listen  to  her  because  she  was  his 
mother,  if  he  cared  nothing  about  the  effect  his 
action  would  have  on  her  opinion  of  him,  she  knew 
that  there  was  no  more  to  be  done  by  her. 
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Reggie  flushed  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

'But  what  good  will  it  do  if  I  go?'  he  cried  ;  'and 
where  am  I  to  go  to  ?     I  can't  go  to  Gertrude  now.' 

'  Your  place  is  with  her,'  said  Mrs  Davenport. 
'If  it  is  all  over  between  you,  it  is  your  business  to 
tell  her.  I  don't  wish  you  to  tell  her  at  once,  but 
go  there  and  wait  a  week.  Don't  be  a  coward,  and 
don't  think  that  it  will  be  any  the  better  for  put- 
ting it  off.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the 
interval — to  wait  here?  She  will  write  to  you, 
and  will  you  not  answer,  or  will  you  pretend  that 
you  are  hers,  as  she  is  yours  ?  That  would  not 
be  a  very  honourable  position,  would  it  ?  Don't 
disgrace  yourself  and  bring  dishonour  on  us  all. 
Have  you  no  pride,  even  ? ' 

Reggie  looked  up  in  amazement. 

'  Disgrace  myself — bring  dishonour  on  you — ' 

*  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  you  are  on  the 
verge  of  doing  that  ? '  said  Mrs  Davenport. 

It  evidently  had  not,  and  Reggie  received  the 
possibility  of  it  with  deep  perplexity.  But  the 
outcome  was  that  he  said  wearily, — 

'  Do  as  you  like  with  me.     Yes ;  I  will  go.' 

'  Ah  !  but  what  is  the  use  of  going  like  that  ? '  said 
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his  mother.  '  You  must  go,  not  because  I  wish  you 
to,  but  because  you  reah'se  it,  and  mean  to  act  up 
to  it.  The  fact  of  your  going  is  only  a  symbol  that 
you  are  not  quite  disloyal  yet.  You  are  to  go  as 
if  your  heart  was  still  whole  ;  you  are  going  to  meet 
Gerty,  to  meet  her  to  whom  you  promised  so  much. 
You  told  me  Eva  said  things  which  disgusted  you. 
Think  of  them ;  sting  yourself  into  hating  her. 
Oh !  it  will  not  be  easy.  I  do  not  expect  you  will 
enjoy  yourself 

Reggie  sat  still  a  moment ;  then  he  exclaimed 
inconsequently, — 

'  I  am  very  tired.  I  shall  go  to  bed.  Yes,  I 
want  to  see  Gerty  again  very  much.' 

Reggie,  as  he  had  said,  had  only  that  night 
realised  how  much  Eva  had  entered  into  his  life.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  before  to  put  the  case 
candidly  to  himself;  not  because  he  wished  to  shirk 
a  conclusion,  but  because  he  regarded  his  feeling 
for  Gertrude  as  sufficiently  safe  to  warrant  the  as- 
sumption that  things  were  all  right.  But  when  this 
sudden  crash  came — serious  enough,  at  least,  from 
his  point  of  view,  for  he  could  not  help  regarding 
his    words    to     Eva     as    a    formal     and     complete 
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rupture — he  saw  exactly  where  he  stood.  lie  was 
separated  from  Eva ;  but  he  was  separated  from 
Gertrude,  not  by  any  violent  wrench,  but  by  the 
gradual  drift  of  the  current,  which  he  had  not 
perceived  till  now.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to 
be  honest  with  himself  before.  Eva  had  been 
divinely  kind  to  him,  sympathetic,  eager  to  share 
his  confidence ;  it  was  no  wonder  that,  in  the  blank 
which  Gertrude's  absence  made,  he  had  found 
pleasure  in  giving  it  her,  and  that  the  aforesaid 
blank  became  gradually  filled  with  new  interests. 
If  the  thought  ever  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
image  of  Eva  was  becoming  a  sort  of  palimpsest 
to  that  of  Gertrude,  he  would  have  denied  the  im- 
putation stoutly,  perhaps  the  more  stoutly  because 
he  was  aware  that  he  had  not  been  at  pains  to 
find  out. 

Mrs  Davenport  felt,  when  he  had  left  her,  that  in 
a  vague  way  she  had  expected  all  this.  She  had 
been  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  possible  for  men 
to  continue  being  boys  indefinitely — that  there  is  a 
time  for  everyone  when  they  must  ask  themselves 
why  they  do  a  thing,  or  why  they  do  not  do  it ; 
and  she  knew  that,  for  Reggie,  that  time  had  come. 
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He  was  a  boy  no  longer;  that  unconscious  youth, 
which  had  moved  Eva's  interest,  then  her  love, 
had  gone ;  he  had  awoke  from  his  long,  happy 
dream  to  the  grey,  convincing  morning  of  reason  and 
of  claims.  That  he  would  be  the  better  man  for  it, 
she  did  not  doubt ;  that  he  could  not  have  been  a 
man  without,  she  knew ;  and  yet  she  was  full  of 
regret,  full  of  those  aching  thoughts  'for  days  that 
are  no  more,'  which  are  even  more  poignant  when 
we  feel  them  for  others  than  when  we  mourn  over 
them  for  ourselves.  Reggie  had  consented  to  go 
away — that  was  good  ;  but  was  there  not  something 
left  to  be  done?  She  knew  from  him  that  he  had 
called  Eva  '  a  wicked  woman,'  and  had  left  the  box. 
What,  then,  was  Eva's  feeling  on  the  subject?  If 
she  was  offended,  so  much  the  better;  she  might 
be  induced  to  say  so.  If — worst  chance  of  all — 
she  cared  for  him,  more  than  she  cared  for  the 
hundred  men  who  were  dangling  round  her,  was 
there  still  no  possibility  of  making  her  say  she  was 
offended  ?  All  the  mother's  pride  and  protective- 
ness  revolted  against  the  notion,  but  it  was  worth 
trying.  Mrs  Davenport  had  so  clearly  in  her  mind 
the  best  solution  of  the    problem — namely,  the   dis- 
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enchantment  of  Reggie,  by  any  means,  or,  failing 
that,  the  prolonged  absence  from  Eva — that  she  put 
her  pride  in  her  pocket.  She  remembered  perfectly 
well  her  talk  with  Percy  ;  how  he  had  felt  uneasy 
at  this  engagement,  because  it  resembled  too  much 
Reggie's  previous  escapades :  and  surely,  if  he  was 
right,  Reggie's  very  curtailed  entanglement  with 
Eva  came  under  the  same  head.  Let  him  only  get 
away,  with  obvious  discouragement  from  Eva,  and 
let  Gertrude  reassert  her  previous  relation,  uncon- 
scious of  any  interruption. 

Lady  Hayes  had  not  passed  a  very  good  night. 
She  was  on  the  verge  of  doing  a  very  difficult 
thing ;  that  is  to  say,  doing  something  directly 
opposed  to  her  inclinations.  In  fact,  she  was, 
as  she  had  told  her  husband,  in  love  with  Reggie 
Davenport,  and  such  an  experience  was  new  to 
her.  But  this  very  simple  and  every-day  pheno- 
menon was  curiously  complicated  in  her  case.  She 
happened  to  be  another  man's  wife,  and  the  man 
with  whom  she  was  in  love  was  about  to  be  another 
girl's  husband.  She  thought  with  some  impatience 
of  the  hundred-and-one  stories  which  are  called 
realistic    because    they    are    improbable,    in    which 
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the  woman  and  man  cast  everything  to  the  winds 
and  say  they  obey  the  dictates  of  the  divine  mother 
of  things,  because  that  solution  was  very  far  from 
satisfying  her.  There  is  a  book  that  says  that 
love  seeketh  not  its  own,  and,  curiously  enough, 
Eva  found  her  thoughts  straying  to  that  short  text, 
which  has  been  abandoned  as  untrue  by  the  apostles 
of  evolution  and  modern  life,  who  say  that  that 
particular  gospel  has  served  its  time,  that  we  now 
know  a  more  excellent  way.  She  had  probably 
never  devoted  much  thought  as  to  whether  she  was 
modern  or  not,  but  she  was  surprised  to  find  that 
so  ancient  a  text  seemed  to  represent  her  mood 
more  clearly  than  less  antique  and  hall-marked 
utterances. 

She  had  had  breakfast  and  was  still  sitting  in 
the  dining-room  with  her  husband,  when  a  foot- 
man came  in  bearing  a  card.  Eva  looked  at  it 
and  pondered.     Then, — 

'  Tell  Mrs  Davenport  I  will  see  her  ;  show  her 
in  here.' 

Eva  got  up  from  her  place,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  She  was  very  pale,  and  she  looked 
anxious  and  worn.     But  she  stopped   opposite   the 
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flower-stand  in  the  corner,  and  put  two  orchids  in 
the  front  of  her  dress. 

Mrs  Davenport  was  announced,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  Lord  Hayes 
assented.  She  had  seldom  seen  him  before,  and 
he  was  dressed  with  extreme  care,  but  appeared 
wholly  insignificant.  She  remembered  his  enormous 
wealth,  and  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  sort  of  label 
to  prevent  his  getting  quite  lost  in  this  large  world. 
He  reminded  her  of  an  undelivered  parcel,  wait- 
ing for  its  owner  to  turn  up. 

Lady  Hayes  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  turned  to  her  husband. 

'  Perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  go  away,' 
she  said  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  '  as  I  have  things 
to  talk  over  with  my  friend,  or,  if  you  like,  we 
will  go  upstairs.     Perhaps  that  would  be  better.' 

Lord  Hayes  got  up  with  alacrity. 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  said,  '  I  was  on  the  point  of 
going.  I  have  some  business  to  do.  I  was  want- 
ing to  talk  to  you  some  time  later  on,  if  it  would 
be  convenient.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Eva.  '  I  will  see  you  about 
it  later.' 
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She  dropped  her  eyes  as  he  addressed  her, 
and  sat  looking  at  the  ground  till  he  had  left 
the  room.  Then  she  said  to  Mrs  Daven- 
port,— 

'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? ' 

Her  tone  belied  the  curtness  of  her  words,  and 
she  waited  eagerly  for  the  answer.  These  few 
moments  after  she  had  said  she  would  see  Mrs 
Davenport,  were  spent  in  an  agony  to  control 
herself  She  was  hungering  for  more  news  from 
Reggie,  but  in  her  hand  she  held  a  note,  which 
had  come  from  him  by  the  early  post,  which  made 
her  decision  doubly  difficult.  It  was  a  wild,  absurd 
production,  imploring  pardon,  entreating  her  to  let 
him  know  that  she  had  forgiven  him — only  half 
coherent — and  Eva  knew  that  he  had  really  made 
his  choice,  or  was  willing  to  make  his  choice  be- 
tween her  and  Gertrude,  if  she  would  only  say 
'  Come.'  '  I  am  going  to  Aix  to-day,'  the  note 
finished,  '  to  see  Gertrude.  Cannot  you  send  me 
one  word,  to  say  you  forgive  me  ?  I  behaved  quite 
unpardonably.' 

Mrs  Davenport  raised  her  eyes  to  Eva's  face,  and 
answered  her  bravely. 
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'I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  about  Reggie,'  she  said. 

Eva  flushed,  and  unconsciously  closed  her  hand 
on  the  note  she  held. 

'What  about  him?' 

'  He  is  not  very  happy,'  said  Mrs  Davenport, 
gently,  '  and  I  think  perhaps  you  can  help  me.' 

'Ah!  I  think  I  probably  can,'  said  Eva.  'I  am 
glad  you  have  come  to  sec  me.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
made  mischief,  and  I  am  sorry.  It  is  odd  for  me 
to  be  sorry  ;  I  suppose  it's  a  sign  that  I  am  grow- 
ing old.  You  know  for  some  time  he  has  been 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  me.  That  was  my  fault ;  I 
ought  to  have  stopped  it.  And  last  night  I  gave 
him  a  sudden  shock.  He  only  knew  one  little  bit 
of  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  better — ' 

Eva  stopped,  for  her  voice  was  trembling,  and 
Mrs  Davenport  waited. 

'  It  was  better,'  she  continued,  after  a  moment, 
'  that  he  should  know  the  rest  of  me.  Then,  when 
he  knew,  he  called  me  a  wicked  woman,  and  went 
away  straight  from  the  opera.  It  was  splendid.  I 
admired  him  immensely.  But  it  appears  he  is 
sorry  he  did  so.  I  have  just  got  a  note  from  him 
imploring  forgiveness.' 
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'  Ah  !  the  foolish  boy,'  said  Mrs  Davenport,  half 
involuntarily. 

'Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  You  see  it  puts 
me  in  a  difficulty.  I  like  him  very  much — so  much 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  him  an  injury.  I 
should  do  him  an  injury  if  I  allowed  him  to  fall 
in  love  with  me  again.  On  the  other  hand,  I  like 
him  well  enough  to  be  very  sorry  not  to  see  him 
again,  and  I  have  to  choose.' 

Eva  stopped  again,  and  Mrs  Davenport  laid  a 
hand  on  hers. 

'Yes,  yes,'  she  said  eagerly. 

Eva  was  gradually  regaining  her  control  over 
herself. 

'  I  want  him  to  be  very  happy,'  she  said,  *  and 
his  best  chance  of  happiness,  I  am  sure,  is  with  that 
girl ;  I  forget  her  name.  I  have  never  seen  her, 
but  Reggie  has  spoken  of  her  to  me.  He  ought  to 
go  to  Herefordshire,  or  wherever  it  is,  and  live 
among  the  daisies  with  his  beloved.  He  is  not 
made  for  this  sort  of  thing  ;  he  is  too  good.  I  don't 
at  all  wish  to  spoil  his  life  or  the  girl's  life.' 

Mrs  Davenport  bent  forward  again  in  her  chair. 

'  Ah  !  Eva,  you  will  do  it,  won't  you  ?     I  am  sure 
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you  arc  right.  He  will  be  very  happy  with  her. 
Do  write  to  him,  and  say  you  arc  offended  ;  make 
him  angry,  touch  his  pride,  be  as  brutal  as  pos- 
sible.' 

'  But  I  don't  feel  brutal,'  said  Eva.  '  It  is  rather 
hard  on  me.  Oh !  I  can't,  I  can't ! '  she  exclaimed 
suddenly. 

Mrs  Davenport  saw  how  matters  stood  at  once, 
and  she  paused.  She  had  not  expected  this  com- 
plication. 

Eva  started  up  as  she  made  this  self-betrayal, 
and  stood  with  the  colour  rising  in  her  cheeks, 
furiously  angry  with  herself,  and  wondering  how 
Mrs  Davenport  would  interpret  it.  She  blamed 
herself  for  ever  having  seen  her  ;  she  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night  and  her  nerves  were  disordered. 
But  the  other  lady  spoke  again,  almost  at  once. 
She  saw  that  it  made  it  harder  for  Eva,  but  she 
saw  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  pretend 
to  have  noticed  nothing.  So,  before  the  silence 
grew  portentous,  she  went  on,  but  with  more 
tenderness  in  her  voice, — 

'Yes,  of  course  it  is  hard  for  you,' she  said.     'It 
is   very  hard  to  be    unselfish    in    this    weary  world. 
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But  it  is  worth  an  effort,  is  it  not  ?  And  that  you 
are  fond  of  Reggie  ought  to  make  it  easier.  You 
don't  wish  to  spoil  his  Hfe,  as  you  say.' 

'  How  did  he  behave  last  night  when  he  came 
home  ? '  asked  Eva,  suddenly. 

'  He  is  changed,'  said  Mrs  Davenport.  1  think 
you  would  see  it.  Somehow,  he  is  a  boy  no  longer ; 
he  has  become  a  man,  and  he  finds  it  not  pleasant.' 

'  Ah  !  that  is  so,  is  it  ?  '  said  Eva.  '  It  was  horribly 
stupid  of  me.  But  it  makes  it  easier  for  me.  He 
was  so  young,  somehow — which  I  have  never  been. 
Are  you  sure  you  are  right  ? ' 

'  Yes,  quite  sure.' 

'  That  makes  it  easier  for  me,  and  perhaps  for 
him.     Does  he  take  things  hard  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  Reggie  has  known  anything  be- 
fore which  he  could  take  hard.  He  has  been  very 
happy.' 

'  You  mean  he  will  be  less  happy  now.' 

'  For  the  time,  yes, '  said  Mrs  Davenport ;  '  but 
I  feel  sure  it  will  be  for  the  best.  He  is  one  of 
those  people  who  are  made  to  be  happy,  and  I 
am  sure  he  will  have  less  unhappiness  this  way  than 
if  you  took  any  other  course.' 
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*  I  must  think  about  it,'  said  Eva,  turning  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  But  even  as  she 
spoke  she  tore  Reggie's  letter  in  half,  and  threw 
the  pieces  into  the  grate.  '  It  is  hard  for  me,  is  it 
not?'  said  she,  stopping  in  front  of  Mrs  Davenport, 
'but  it  appears  I  am  to  be  the  victim.' 

'  Reggie  looked  very  like  another  victim  last 
night,'  said  the  other. 

Eva  looked  away. 

'  Did  he — was  he  very  unhappy  about  it  ? '  she 
asked. 

*  Not  too  unhappy.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  From  what  I  know  of  him,'  said  Mrs  Davenport, 
'  especially  since  this  sudden  change  has  come,  if 
you  speak  now,  you  may  make  the  whole  difference 
to  him.  Make  him  angry  and  sore,  and  then  let 
him  go  off  to  Aix,  and  I  think  Gertrude  will  do 
the  rest.  I  wonder  if  she  will  guess  what  has  hap- 
pened.    I  hope  not' 

'How  she  will  hate  me!'  murmured  Eva,  'and 
so  will  Reggie.  It  is  really  hard  to  see  what  I  am 
to  gain  by  the  arrangement.' 

'  Ah !   don't  go  back  now,'  entreated  Mrs  Daven- 
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port.  *  See,  I  have  no  pride  left.  I  implore  you 
to  do  what  I  ask.  You  are  very  powerful ;  I  know 
your  power  too  well,  and  so  does  Reggie,  God  help 
him!' 

'  I  wonder  if  it  is  really  better  to  be  unselfish  than 
selfish,'  mused  Eva,  more  to  herself  than  to  Mrs 
Davenport,  '  or  to  try  to  do  good  at  all.  We  are  so 
very  short-sighted  that  we  may  be  doing  the  worst 
thing  possible.  Who  were  these  very  ingenious 
people  who  did  harm  when  they  wanted  to,  in 
order  that  good  might  follow?  Anyhow,  if  I  do 
this,  I  shall  not  have  chosen  the  selfish  course.  I 
suppose  there  will  be  an  imperishable  reward  for 
me  somewhere.  Even  so,  perhaps  I  am  really 
doing  the  selfish  thing  by  doing  as  you  ask  me  ; 
it  all  depends,  doesn't  it,  on  how  much  I  like  him  ? 
whether  I  like  him  enough  to  be  unselfish  ;  whether 
the  burden  of  being  selfish  wouldn't  be  harder  to 
bear  than  the  burden  of  being  unselfish.' 

'  I  know  how  little  I  matter  to  you  personally,' 
said  Mrs  Davenport,  '  but  you  will  know  at  least 
that  I  think  you  have  done  a  very  noble  thing, 
something  of  which  not  many  are  capable ;  some- 
thing it  was  very  hard   for  you  to  do.' 
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'  Ah  !  yon  don't  understand  mc  a  bit,'  broke  out 
Eva.  '  I  assure  you  that  no  one's  opinion  has  an 
atom  of  weight  with  me.  I  fear  evil  report  as  Httle 
as  I  covet  good.     Let  me  think  for  a  few  moments.' 

Mrs  Davenport  was  silent ;  she  hardly  heard 
Eva's  last  speech,  for  all  her  thoughts  were  on  her 
possible  decision.  That  she  had  not  dismissed  her 
at  once,  had  not  refused  to  see  her,  she  felt  was  a 
favourable  sign.  Eva,  she  knew,  was  quite  capable, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  intimacy  between  them,  of 
having  sent  a  message  that  she  saw  no  one  in  the 
morning.  Mrs  Davenport  feared  her  and  her  cold, 
hard  power,  as  she  feared  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
She  sat  there  pale,  almost  trembling,  while  Eva 
passed  slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  for  a  few 
minutes.  But  at  the  end  of  one  of  these  turns, 
when  she  was  by  the  door,  she  passed  out,  and  Mrs 
Davenport  heard  her  step  ascending  the  stairs. 
She  waited  there  while  the  minute  hand  crept 
round  the  dial  of  the  great  bronze  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  it  was  half-an-hour  before  Eva 
appeared  again,  with  a  large,  unsealed  envelope  in 
her  hand.  She  looked  very  weary,  but  as  fault- 
lessly beautiful  as  ever. 
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*  I  have  not  sealed  it,'  she  said,  '  because  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  read  it,  and  while  I  am  about  it 
I  might  as  well  do  it  handsomely.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  sooner  you  did  not  read  it,  but  I  shall 
neither  blame  you  nor  try  to  dissuade  you  if  you 
wish  to.  With  it  is  Reggie's  photo — the  one  he 
gave  me.  You  need  not  take  them.  Will  you  read 
it  ?  No  ?  Then  I  will  send  a  man  with  it  at  once, 
as  you  don't  care  to  look  at  the  letter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  turned  into  a  penny  post 
because  your  son  has  called  me  a  wicked  woman. 
He  was  quite  right,  by  the  way — perfectly  right.     I — ' 

Eva  stopped  suddenly,  for  there  was  that  tremor 
in  her  voice  which  had  been  there  once  before  at 
this  interview. 

'  I  will  not  betray  myself,'  she  determined,  biting 
her  lip,  in  a  splendid  effort  to  keep  command  over 
herself. 

'  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  should  like  to  ask 
you,'  she  went  on  almost  at  once  ;  '  send  me  a  line 
now  and  then,  to  tell  me  about  Reggie,  and  whether 
it  is  all  right  between  him  and  the  girl.  I  liked  him 
very  much,  you  know,  and  I  shall  never  see  him 
again,  I  suppose.' 
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Mrs  Davenport  was  much  moved.  She  had 
guessed,  and  guessed  correctly,  that  Reggie  would 
not  be  the  only  sufferer,  and  that  Eva  had  behaved 
heroically,  and  tears  partly  of  relief,  but  partly  of 
gratitude  and  admiration,  started  to  her  eyes. 

'  God  bless  you  for  what  you  have  done ! '  she  whis- 
pered.    '  I  can  say  no  more  than  that.' 

The  tension  broke, 

'  Leave  me  quickly,'  cried  Eva,  as  the  large,  painful 
sobs  began  to  break  from  her  throat.    *  Go  at  once  ! ' 

'Eva,  Eva,'  cried  Mrs  Davenport,  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  her. 

'  Go — go  at  once  ! '  cried  the  other. 

She  turned  rapidly  from  her,  and  Mrs  Davenport, 
without  another  word,  left  the  room.  She  just  saw 
Eva  sink  in  the  arm-chair  she  had  been  occupying 
before,  and  bury  her  face  in  her  hands.  Mrs  Daven- 
port closed   the  door  quietly  and  went  out. 

She  had  left  behind  her,  and  she  knew  it,  a  sorrow 
greater  and  more  desolate  than  Reggie's  weaker 
nature  would  ever  know.  She  remembered  Percy's 
prediction,  that  some  day  Eva  '  would  do  something 
sublimely  unselfish,  and  that  would  be  when  she  fell 
in   love ' 
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It  was  still  only  about  mid-day  when  she  left  the 
house,  and  she  had  purposely  said  '  Good-bye '  to 
Reggie  before  she  went,  for,  presupposing  the  success 
of  her  expedition,  of  which  Reggie  knew  nothing, 
her  presence  was  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  was  unsuccessful,  she  had 
determined  to  go  to  the  station  and  meet  her  hus- 
band, and  acquaint  him  with  the  state  of  things. 
She  drove  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  changed 
her  mind,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  see 
Reggie  before  he  set  off 

She  arrived  home  just  as  he  was  starting,  and  they 
met  in  the  hall,  and  when  she  saw  his  face  she 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction  and  relief  He 
was  unmistakably  angry. 

*  You  are  just  off,  are  you,  dear  ? '  she  said  quietly. 
*  Give  Gertrude  my  love,  and — and  be  very  brave 
and  make  an  effort,  dear  boy.  It  will  not  be  easy 
God  bless  you,  my  darling ! ' 

*  She  wrote  to  me  this  morning,'  whispered  Reggie 
hoarsely,  as  he  kissed  his  mother.  *  I  will  never 
speak  to  her  or  think  of  her  again.  Ah  !  Mummy, 
good-bye !  you  have  saved  me.' 
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A  FTRR  Mrs  Davenport  had  left  her,  Eva  re- 
mained  in  the  dining-room  for  an  hour  or 
more.  She  had  chosen,  and  the  choice  was  not  easy. 
But  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  struggle  came 
afterwards  rather  than  before.  The  letter  she  had 
written  to  Reggie  rose  before  her,  and  her  heart 
cried  to  her  for  mere}'.  But  the  clear  knowledge 
which  she  had  arrived  at,  that  his  chance  of  hap- 
piness grew  in  direct  relation  to  remoteness  from 
herself,  remained  unclouded,  and  at  no  moment 
of  that  hour's  agony  would  she  have  reconsidered 
her  decision.  That  she  had  so  decided  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  to  her,  for  it  is  always  a  surprise 
to  find  that  we  are  better,  not  worse,  than  we  think  ; 
but  her  investment  in  unselfishness  gave  her  no 
quick  returns,  for  at  present,  as  she  well  knew, 
Reggie  was  as  miserable  as  she  was.     The  sacrifice 
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of  two  victims  called  down  no  immediate  answer 
from  the  blessed  gods  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  pain. 

But  when  that  hour  was  passed,  she  went  upstairs 
to  her  husband,  to  see  him  about  the  business  he 
had  mentioned.  She  felt  strongly  the  necessity  of 
being  active,  of  doing  something,  no  matter  what, 
which  might  possibly  take  her  a  little  out  of  herself. 
Our  moral  nature  has  to  go  to  bed  when  it  is  hurt, 
and  it  is  well  to  leave  it  there,  and  not  fidget  at 
the  bandages  to  see  how  it  is  getting  on. 

The  business  resolved  itself  into  affairs  connected 
with  the  ironworks  at  Trelso,  and  Lord  Hayes 
told  her  that  he  was  going  down  that  afternoon, 
and  would  stop  the  night  there,  returning  the 
following  day.  And  Eva,  longing  for  distraction, 
found  none  there.  Her  mother  and  Percy  were  in 
town,  and  she  drove  off,  and  fetched  them  back  to 
lunch. 

The  sight  of  so  well-appointed  a  house,  and  the 
thought  that,  in  a  measure,  it  was  part  of  her  en- 
vironment, as  being  the  mother  of  its  mistress, 
always  put  Mrs  Grampound  in  an  excellent  humour, 
at  times  bordering  on  a  sort  of  mature  playfulness. 
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'And  how  is  my  little  daughter  behaving?'  she 
asked  Lord  Hayes,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at 
lunch.  '  I  hope  she  is  doing  mc  credit,  and  you 
too,  of  course.  I  don't  like  the  way  girls  behave 
now.  I'm  sure  they  do  things  we  should  have  got 
dreadfully  abused  for  when  we  were  young,  and 
now  no  one  takes  any  notice  whatever.  Dear 
Eva,  what  a  lovely  piece  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.     That  is  new,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'The  beauty  of  it  is  that  it's  very  old,'  remarked 
Eva. 

'  Really,  it  looks  so  bright  and  fresh.  And  talk- 
ing of  brightness  and  freshness,  I  met  Mr  Davenport 
the  other  day.  He  spoke  of  you  a  great  deal,  as 
if  he  knew  you  quite  well' 

'  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Eva's,'  said  her  husband, 
watching  her.  *  Why  hasn't  he  come  to  see  you 
to-day,  Eva  ? ' 

*  Chiefly  because  he  left  by  the  mail  for  Aix  this 
morning,'  said  Eva.  '  He  asked  me  to  say  good-bye 
to  you  for  him.' 

Lord  Hayes  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  this 
to  be  untrue,  but  that  was  small  compared  with 
the   complete    failure    on    his    part   to    ruffle    Eva's 
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bosom  with  an  uneven  breath,  or  raise  the  slightest 
tinge  of  colour  to  her  face. 

'  I'm  quite  in  love  with  him,'  she  went  on  slowly, 
without  looking  at  her  husband.  '  I  feel  quite 
desolate  without  him.  Hayes,  you  must  be  particu- 
larly kind  to  me  all  day.  Though,  of  course,  you 
mustn't  hope  to  compete  with  Reggie  in  my 
affections.' 

Lord  Hayes  smiled,  and  took  some  jelly.  Most 
people  know  that  particular  moment  experienced 
at  varying  distances  from  Dover  pier,  when  they 
are  not  quite  sure  whether  they  enjoy  the  motion 
or  not.  Lord  Hayes  was,  metaphorically  speaking, 
being  a  little  tossed  about,  and  if  he  did  not  yet 
think  with  longing  of  terra  firma,  he  was  not  sorry 
to  remember  that  he  would  be  alone  at  Trelso 
that  evening. 

'  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  is  it  not,'  he 
said,  addressing  Mrs  Grampound,  '  when  a  wife 
reposes  such  confidence  in  her  husband,  that  she 
tells  him  she  is  in  love  with  someone  else  ?  Truly 
there  can  be  no  secrets  between  such,' 

Mrs  Grampound  tittered  shrilly.  To  state  the 
truth,  as  Eva   had  done,  is  often   the  surest,  some- 
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times  the  only,  way  of  producing  a  complete  mis- 
conception. She  failed  to  notice  the  acidity  in 
Lord  Hayes's  face  and  voice,  and  thought  the 
scene  quite  too  charming.  But  Percy  noticed  and 
wondered. 

'  What  shocking  things  to  say  to  each  other,' 
cried  she.  '  Eva,  you  naughty  child,  how  can 
you  ?  And  you  deserve  I  should  scold  you  too,' 
she  said,  turning  to  her  son-in-law. 

'  Reggie  has  scorned  me  and  my  homage  al- 
together,' continued  Eva  gravely,  speaking  chiefly 
in  order  to  produce  a  sort  of  counter-irritant  to 
her  own  pain,,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  children,  suffering  from  toothache,  may  be 
observed  to  bite  their  lips.  *  He  has  gone  off  to 
Aix  to  see  his  fiancee.  He  gave  me  her  photo- 
graph— wasn't  that  a  cruel  thing  to  do? — and  his 
own.  Really,  it  was  most  shameless.  I  was  never 
so  humiliated  before.  I  think,  when  Hayes  goes 
away  to  Trelso,  I  shall  take  the  train  to  Aix  and 
sit  watching  the  hotel  windows,  and  serenade  him 
in  the  hotel  garden.  It's  quite  a  new  idea  for  a 
woman  to  serenade  her  lover.  Why  did  you  never 
serenade   me,    Hayes  ?      I    should    like   to   see   you 
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serenade  on  a  cold  night  under  a  silk  umbrella. 
Can  you  sing,  by  the  way  ?  You'd  have  to  leave 
a  good  deal  to  the  lute,  like  the  man  in  Browning 
who  serenaded  at  a  villa  during  a  thunderstorm. 
Your  mother  wouldn't  approve  of  serenading,  would 
she  ?  The  evening  fever  sets  in  about  that  time, 
I  think,  from  eleven  till  two — of  course,  the  damp 
wouldn't  matter  if  you  had  Jaeger  boots  with  eight 
holes  in  them.' 

'  Eva,  you  naughty  girl ! '  said  her  mother  again. 

Yes ;  there  was  just  a  little  too  much  motion. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  Lord  Hayes  went  below. 

'  I've  got  to  go  to  Trelso  this  afternoon,'  he 
said.  '  I  hear  that  the  men  are  getting  more  and 
more  discontented.  There  is  an  organised  body 
of  Socialists  down  there,  who  incite  them  and  refer 
to  me  as  a  brutal  tyrant.  What  a  very  odd  way 
to  spend  your  life,  you  know  —  going  about  the 
country  calling  us  names.  I  can't  think  what  they 
imagine  they  will  get  by  it.' 

'  It  is  rather  hard  to  call  you  a  brutal  tyrant,' 
said  Eva  with  some  amusement.  '  Now,  if  they 
had  said  so  of  Reggie,  or  of  me,  for  example —  Yes, 
Percy,  you  may  smoke  here,  or  let's  go  up  to  the 
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top  of  the  porch.  There  is  a  tent  there,  and  it 
is  deliciously  cool.' 

The  two  gentlemen  stayed  behind  a  moment, 
and  Eva  and  her  mother  went  on.  Lunch  made 
Mrs  Grampound  even  more  effusive  than  usual. 

'I  do  so  love  to  think  of  you  here  in  your 
beautiful  house,  darling,'  she  said  to  Eva,  as  they 
passed  up  the  great  marble  stairs ;  '  with  your 
husband  devoted  to  you,  and  all  that.  A  charming 
little  scene  at  lunch,  so  playful  and  delicately 
touched.  But  you  always  were  clever,  dear.  It  is 
such  a  happiness  to  me  to  think  of  you  like 
this.  That  yellow  collar  you  have  on  your  liveries 
is  very  becoming.  How  much  do  you  pay  your 
chef?  Ah,  what  a  charming  little  room  this  tent 
makes !  I  suppose  you  and  your  husband  often 
sit  here.' 

She  subsided  into  a  low  chair,  and  looked  at 
Eva  affectionately,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  an  air  of 
proud  proprietorship. 

'  I  am  very  rich,'  murmured  Eva.  '  I  have  every 
thing  that  money  can  buy — I  have  a  title — yes, 
what  more  can  I  want  ? ' 

Mentally   she   was   far  away.     The  boat  got  into 
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Calais  about  two-thirty.  She  had  looked  it  out 
in  a  Bradshavv  that  morning.  He  had  just  left 
Calais,  going  south  to  join  Gertrude.  He  would 
be  at  Aix  next  morning  early.  She  felt,  if  she 
could  only  know  exactly  what  effect  her  letter 
had  had  on  him,  she  would  be  more  content. 
Her  heart  ached  for  the  sight  of  him,  ached  with 
the  pang  of  that  self-inflicted  wound  which  had 
sent  him  away  irrevocably,  she  hoped,  or  feared — 
which  was  it?  There  was  half-an-hour  at  Calais, 
she  remembered,  on  her  journeys  to  Algiers  ;  enough 
to  lunch  in,  to  buy  a  book  in,  to  be  rather  bored 
in.  There  was — ah !  the  curtain  that  separated  the 
little  tent  from  the  drawing-room  was  drawn  aside, 
as  she  had  often  seen  it  drawn  aside  lately,  when 
she  said  she  was  not  at  home  to  visitors — and 
Lord  Hayes  entered. 

'  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,'  he  said,  '  I  must 
be  leaving  at  once  for  the  station.  I  shall  be 
back  to-morrow,  Eva,  soon  after  lunch,  I  expect ; 
we  are  dining  with  the  Davenports.' 

*Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten,' said  she.  'Good-bye! 
I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.' 

'  What    are    you    going    to    do    this    afternoon  ? ' 
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inquired  her  mother,  after  she  had  kissed  her 
hand  to  Lord  Hayes  as  he  drove  off. 

'  I  am  going  to  Wimbleton  House.  There  is 
a  garden-party.  It  is  a  bore,  but  I  promised  to 
go.'  Eva  paused  to  see  the  sudden  alacrity  with 
which  she  knew  her  mother  would  receive  the 
news,  before  she  added — '  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  come  with  me.' 

'  I  should  enjoy  it  very  much,'  said  her  mother. 
'  I  am  so  fond  of  garden-parties,  and  they  do 
them  so  well  there.' 

'  I  didn't  know  that  you  knew  the  Duchess,' 
remarked  Eva,  and  let  the  subject  drop.' 

She  returned  home  and  dined  alone,  and  spent 
a  long  evening  upstairs  in  her  room.  She  reviewed 
again  minutely  from  the  beginning,  not  because 
she  wanted  to  think  of  it,  but  because  she  could 
not  avoid  it,  the  events  of  the  last  weeks.  It 
was  as  if  a  sudden  light  had  burst  in  upon  her 
soul,  showing  her  what  was  meant  by  love,  and 
then,  just  as  she  comprehended  it,  the  exigencies 
of  its  very  nature,  the  compulsion  she  was  under 
to  reveal  herself,  and  that  second  compulsion  which 
would    not    allow    her    to   do    for    Reggie   anything 
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but  what  her  sober  reason  told  her  was  best  for 
him,  had  left  her  face  to  face  with  this  horrible 
blankness.  A  spring  had  broken  out  which  could 
never,  she  felt,  cease  to  flow,  but  she  stood  there, 
with  mouth  gagged,  unable  to  drink  of  its  cool- 
ness. In  her  heart  she  believed  that,  even  now, 
if  she  wrote  one  word  to  him — '  Come ' — in  two 
days  he  would  be  with  her.  But  her  longing  and 
her  firm  renunciation  seemed  indivisible.  She 
could  no  more  have  apostatised  on  her  renunciation 
than  she  could  have  compelled  herself  to  be  quit 
of  her  love.  Her  nature  was  of  too  large  and 
serene  a  type  for  her  to  feel  again  that  one  out- 
burst of  jealousy  when  she  had  torn  Gertrude's 
photograph  in  half.  At  that  moment  all  the  worst 
side  of  her  heart  had  leapt  out — the  tigress  element ; 
the  animal  within  her  had  raised  that  one  howl 
of  anguish,  but  after  that  it  had  lain  still,  cowed 
to  the  deeper  pain  of  that  in  her  which  was 
human  and  divine.  At  the  moment  of  her  re- 
nunciation a  light  had  shone  on  her  darkness,  and 
though  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not,  it  won- 
dered   and  was   still  ;   and    when    in    that  light   she 

saw   and    decided    what   course   she    must,    for    all 
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reasons,    take,    the    animal    did    not    venture   even 
to  lift  its  head  and  growl. 

Reader,  are  you  burning  to  tell  me  that  all  this 
suffering  on  the  part  of  Eva  and  Reggie  —  even 
if  you  allow  that  such  a  very  proper  chastening 
for  the  lax  self-indulgence  with  which  they  slid 
into  the  mutual  positions  they  now  occupy  is  a 
subject  fit  to  be  treated  of  at  all  in  a  moral  and 
Christian  country,  or  whether  you  hold  that  I 
might  as  well  describe  the  infliction  of  the  cat  -  o'- 
nine  -  tails  on  a  righteously  -  condemned  convict 
for  some  well  -  defined  and  properly  -  chastened 
offence  —  that  this  suffering  was  perfectly  well 
merited ;  that,  had  Eva  been  a  woman  of  even 
decent  moral  principles,  or  had  Reggie  not  been 
subject  to  the  calviest  of  calf  loves,  it  would  never 
have  happened  ;  that,  above  all,  it  was  their,  particu- 
larly her,  fault  ?  I  plead  guilty  to  all  these  indict- 
ments, or  rather  I  put  in  no  defence  for  my  prisoners, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  I  admit  that  Eva  was 
not  —  according  to  the  best  lights,  which  you,  no 
doubt,  are  judging  her  by  —  a  woman  of  decent 
moral  principles  ;  that  it  is  a  tenable  view  that 
this  infatuation  of  Reggie's  was  only  a   calf  love ; 
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but  his  last,  remember,  for  I  have  told  you  that 
he  was  a  boy  no  longer ;  and,  above  all,  I  admit 
that  it  was  their,  particularly  her,  fault. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Eva's  morals,  you  are  judging 
her,  I  imagine,  by  your  own  standards,  which,  after 
all,  are  the  only  standards  by  which  one  man  can 
judge  another.  No  one  can  judge  by  other  men's 
standards,  whether  they  be  lower  than  their  own 
or  higher — the  result  is  a  loss  of  moral  perspective 
You  cannot  take  observations,  except  by  applying 
your  eye  straight  to  the  telescope ;  if  you  stand 
above  it  and  squint,  you  will  obtain  an  incorrect 
idea  of  what  you  wish  to  see.  And  in  addition  tc 
venturing  to  assume  that  you  judge  her  by  you» 
own  standards,  I  will  go  further  and  assume,  broadly, 
what  those  standards  are.  I  have  noticed  that  when 
people — as  I,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  have  made 
you  do — refer  to  moral  principles,  they  refer  to  a 
code  which  may  vary  in  magnitude  and  compre- 
hensiveness, but  which  is  based  on  one  principle — the 
avoidance,  even  in  thought,  of  certain  things  which 
they  regard  instinctively,  almost  hysterically,  as  being 
impossible,  because  they  are  wrong.  But  the  moral 
principles  very  seldom  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are 
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wrong ;  Ihey  stop  short  at  impossible — they  are 
contrary  to  its  nature  —  and  that  Is  enough.  Eva, 
I  am  afraid,  had  no  morals  at  all  of  this  kind. 
To  take  an  exaggerated  instance,  I  am  afraid,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  vitally  and  essentially,  she 
kept  her  hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  not 
because  it  was  wrong,  but  because  she  did  not 
want  the  things  she  might  have  stolen.  It  is 
a  very  shocking  confession,  and  it  is  driving  a 
principle  home  to  admit  it,  but  it  serves  to 
illustrate  under  a  distorting,  or,  at  anyrate,  a  very 
high-power  lens,  the  difference  between  her  and 
you.  But — and  this,  I  again  assume,  is  the  purport 
of  the  whole  matter  in  your  mind — it  was  her  own 
fault.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  tell  you  how  freely  I 
grant  you  that.  And  what  is  there,  in  Heaven's 
name,  of  all  the  sufferings  we  ordinary  people 
undergo,  that  is  not  our  fault?  From  the  slippers 
which  the  labourer's  wife  has  omitted  to  put  down 
to  warm  for  her  lord,  and  which  give  rise  to 
recriminations  and  perhaps  a  few  silent  tears,  to 
the  pangs  of  remorse  for  some  wrong  done  which 
we  can  never  undo,  what  is  there  of  which  we  are 
wholly     guiltless?      The     supremely-suffering-babe- 
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unborn-innocent-utterly-milk-and-water     heroine   of 
the    severely    classic    romance    is    not    common    in 
this    dingy,  work-a-day   world.      It  would    be    pre- 
sumptuous  in    me   to   say   she   does   not   exist,  but 
I  have  never  seen  her  yet.     She  is  a  very  beautiful 
and   ennobling   conception,  and  she   always   gets   a 
full  reward  in  the  last  chapter,  where  she  is  joined 
to  her  only  love  and  lives   happily  ever  afterwards, 
and  sometimes  is  seen    again    in    the   epilogue,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  group  of  golden-haired,  clean-limbed 
children,  with  their  father's  pensive  eyes,  who  utter 
sentiments  which  must  fill  her  maternal  heart    with 
pride  and  joy  ineffable.     But  have  you  never,    even 
in  those  beautiful  epilogues,  been  faced   by  a    grey, 
shadowy  doubt  that  life  is  not  quite  like   this,  that 
even    villains   have   good    points,   and    heroines    bad 
ones ;  that  virtue  does   not   always   bring   so  full   a 
reward,  and   that  vice  is  not  discomfited    with   that 
sublime  completeness ;  in  a  word,  that  human  nature 
is  much  more  complex,  more   subtlely  compounded 
than    the    epilogue   would    indicate,   that    a    nature 
capable  of  a  sublime  action    is  also  capable  of  one 
or  of  many  that   do    not    fall    in   with   your   moral 
principles,  and    that   something   is   to  be    said   even 
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for   the  villain?     But    Eva,  I    maintain,  though  not 
a    heroine,   and    though    the   bank    of    ineffable   joy 
had  not  given  her  a  blank  cheque  to  be  filled  up  at 
her   pleasure,   was    not   a    villain.      She    had    done 
something    which    no    right-minded    person    would 
approve   in    allowing   herself    to    fall    in    love    with 
Reggie,  and    in    allowing   him    to   fall  in    love    with 
her ;   and   what   is   more,  she   had    done   something 
short-sighted.      Not    knowing    the    nature   of    love, 
she  had  tried  to  play  with  that  perplexing  emotion, 
and  was  finding  now  that  it  was  not  merely  playing 
with    her,    but     ordering    her     about    in     a     most 
autocratic    manner.     She    had    committed    a    folly, 
and  in  this  world   we  pay  more  heavily  for   a  folly 
than  a  sin.     She  was  bewildered,  unstrung,  unhappy, 
by   her   own    fault,  no   doubt ;  but  if  we  never  pity 
those  on  whom  justice  makes  its  pitiless  claims,  whom 
shall  we  pity?     Are  we  to  class  her  with  the  villain, 
since  we  cannot  class  her  with  the  heroine  ?     After 
all,  do  not    most   of  us   belong  to  a  class    which  it 
would  be  unjust   or  impossible   to  class  with   either 
the  one  or  the   other?     There   are  more   gradations 
between    the   noon-day  sun    and    the   starless   night 
than  the  epilogues  allow  for.     At   any  rate,  all  you 
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Rhadamanthine  judges,  she  was  paying  for  it,  and 
surely  that  is  all  you  demand.  Come  a  little 
further  with  me ;  your  desire  for  justice,  justice  for 
the  uttermost  farthing,  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Eva  woke  next  morning  from  that  dreamless 
sleep  which  only  quickens  our  capabilities  for 
suffering,  woke  with  a  start  of  pain  into  the  full 
consciousness  of  her  unimaginable  future.  But 
the  absence  of  her  husband  was  at  least  a  mitiga- 
tion ;  she  felt  she  could  not  stand  any  extra  burden 
just  then.  But  would  this  horrible  emptiness  never 
cease — would  there  come  no  assuaging  of  her  agony? 
It  is  hard,  directly  after  some  severe  shock  has 
been  sustained,  to  believe  in  the  possibly  healing 
powers  of  time — all  we  feel  is,  that  the  impossible 
to-morrows  and  to-morrows  will  stretch  away 
until  death,  and  none  will  be  less  impossible  than 
the  last.  And  when  one  is  young,  strong,  serenely 
healthy,  that  is  a  serious  thought.  Surely  Eva 
was  paying  for  her  folly.  And  still  she  never 
reconsidered  her  decision  ;  she  still  saw  with  un- 
doubted clearness  that  Reggie,  leaving  herself  out 
of  the  question,  would  eventually   be  happier  with 
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Gertrude  ;  that,  for  him,  there  were  pleasant  places 
open  on  this  weary  earth,  into  which  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  soon  pass  and  leave  her  for  ever. 
His  best  chance  of  happiness  lay  there,  and  herself 
she  did  leave  out  of  the  question  utterly  and 
fearlessly.  There  is  something  to  pity,  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  there  is  something  to  praise. 

There    is    nothing    so    unbearable    as    this    con- 
sciousness of  force   that    cannot   be    converted    into 
effort,   or   reach    fruition.      It   strikes   with    an    un- 
availing  hand    at   the  gateways  of  our  soul,  but  it 
cannot   pass  out  and   fulfil  itself.     And  to  Eva  the 
sensation    was     wholly    new.      The     coldest,     least 
human   of  our   species   are   just    those   who    throw 
themselves     with    the     most    irresistible    singleness 
into  the  force   which   has  thawed  them,  when   that 
unthawing     comes.      When     their    long     winter    is 
passed,  the  sap  streams    more   fully    into  its  chan- 
nels,  than  in  those   who    live,  as  it  were,   in    most 
temperate   climates,    where    the    sap    never   wholly 
quits   the   trees.      And    Eva  had  none  on  whom  to 
spend  the  force  of  her  late  waking  love.      The  one 
who   woke    it   was  gone — gone   by   her  own    will — 
and  the  stream  had  no  other  outlet. 
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The  hours    passed    wearily   on    till    noon.      After 
lunch  she  had  calls  to  make,  and  about  five  o'clock 
she  returned  home  to  dress  for  a  ride.     Lord  Hayes 
had  not  yet  come  back,  and  she  left  word  that  she 
would  be  in  before  seven.     But  the  exercise,  the  sun, 
the   meeting   of  half  a   hundred    people  she   knew, 
had  its   due   effect,   and    made    the   horror   of    that 
empty  house  the  greater.      To   her  it   was  a  house 
full  of  ghosts,  of  dead  possibilities  and  living  horrors, 
and  it  was  not  till  much  before  eight  that  she  dis- 
mounted again    at  her   door.      The   gloaming    was 
rapidly  deepening  into  night,  the  lamps  had  already 
been  lit,  and  the  white  star  on  her  horse's  forehead 
glimmered  strangely  through  the  dusk.     She  asked 
the    man   whether    Lord   Hayes    had    returned,    and 
learned    that  he  had  come  back  soon  after  she  had 
gone   out.     They    were  to  dine  at   the    Davenports' 
at  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  Eva  went  straight  to  her 
room   to   dress.      Lord    Hayes,   the   man    said,  had 
already  dressed  and  was  sitting  in  his  room,  writing. 
He  had  given  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
Eva  had  two  minds  as  to  whether  she  should  go  to 
the  Davenports  that  night  or  not,  but  the  desire  to 
see   Mrs   Davenport,   to  learn   whether   Reggie   had 
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really  gone,  and  how  he  had  received  her  note,  were 
too  strong.  She  would  be  wiser,  she  knew,  to  say 
nothing  about  him,  but  the  craving  of  her  nature 
took  no  account  of  wisdom. 

Half  an  hour  later,  she  came  out  from  her  room, 
dressed  for  the  party,  faultlessly  beautiful.  She  had 
put  on  the  diamonds  she  had  worn  two  nights  ago 
at  the  opera,  and  they  lay  on  her  breast  like  a  living 
embodiment  of  light.  Just  as  she  came  out  on  to 
the  landing,  a  man  came  upstairs  to  say  the  carriage 
was  round,  and  she  turned  aside  to  go  to  her 
husband's  room  to  tell  him. 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  to  her  surprise,  found 
the  room  was  dark.  Then  she  called  him,  but  got 
no  answer.  The  man  who  had  announced  the 
carriage  was  still  standing  on  the  landing,  and  she 
turned  to  him. 

'  Where  is  Lord  Hayes  ? ' 

'  His  Lordship  went  into  the  room  an  hour  ago, 
my  lady,'  he  said.  '  I  have  not  seen  him  come 
out.     He  is  not  in  his  dressing-room.' 

Eva  stood  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  still 
grasping  the  door,  for  the  space  in  which  a  new 
thought  may  strike  the  mind.     Her  eyebrows   con- 
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tracted,  and  the  diamonds  on  her  breast  were  sud- 
denly stirred  by  a  quick-drawn  breath. 

*  There  is  no  hght  in  there,'  she  said.  '  Bring 
me  a  lamp  quickly.' 

She  waited  in  the  same  position  while  the  man 
fetched  a  lamp. 

'  Take  it  in  there,'  she  said ;    '  no,  give  it  me.' 

The  man  followed  her  in. 

By  the  writing-table,  with  his  face  fallen  forward 
on  the  paper,  sat  her  husband.  His  arms  sprawled 
on  each  side,  and  every  joint  was  relaxed.  Eva 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  touched 
him, 

'  Hayes ! ' 

There  was  no  answer. 

'  Hayes,  Hayes ! '  she  said,  raising  her  voice. 

She  set  the  lamp  down  on  the  table,  close  to 
the  thing  that  sprawled  there,  and,  taking  him 
round  the  shoulders,  dragged  him  up  off  the  table. 
But  the  head  fell  back  over  one  shoulder,  and  the 
two  hands  rattled  against  the  wood-work  of  the 
chair,  as  his  arms  slipped  off  his  knees. 

'  Quick,  quick  ! '  she  cried  to  the  man.  '  What 
are  you  standing  there  for?     Don't  you  see  he   is 
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ill  ?  Let  the  carriage  go  off  to  the  doctor's  and 
bring  him  back.  You  fool,  run  !  Send  a  man  here 
at  once  ! ' 

Eva  ran  to  the  bell  and  rang  it  furiously.  There 
was  a  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
two  men  came  running  up. 

'  Lord  Hayes  is  ill,'  said  Eva.  '  Take  him  to 
his  room,  and  lay  him  on  the  bed.' 

She  could  not  bear  to  stop  in  the  room  to  see 
that  nerveless  thing  being  moved,  and  went  out 
to  the  passage,  where  her  maid  met  her.  The 
atmosphere  of  terror  had  spread  through  the  whole 
house,  and  servants  were  running  up. 

'  Oh  !  my  lady,  what  is  the  matter — is  he  dead  ? ' 
asked  that  somewhat  hysterical  young  woman, 
clasping  her  hands. 

Eva  turned  fiercely  on  her. 

'  Nothing  is  the  matter.  What  do  you  mean  by 
saying  that  ?  Run  downstairs  and  get  some  brandy. 
Quick  !  do  you  hear  ? ' 

The  two  men  passed  out  close  to  Eva  with  their 
grim  burden.  She  shuddered  as  they  moved  slowly 
along  to  the  bedroom  door.  Then,  after  a  moment, 
she   followed    them.       They    had    laid    him    on    the 
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bed,  but,  even  in  that  attitude,  the  limpness  was 
not  that  of  a  living  man. 

'  Leave  me,  wait  till  the  doctor  comes,  and  bring 
him  up,'  said  she. 

When  she  was  alone,  she  lit  the  candles  and 
brought  them  near  his  face.  She  took  up  one  of  the 
open  hands,  and  felt  for  the  pulse,  but  found  it  not. 
Then,  looking  up  suddenly,  she  saw  her  own  face 
in  the  glass,  set  in  a  half  circle  of  light  from  the 
diamonds  on  her  neck.  For  a  long  moment  she 
gazed,  and  then,  setting  the  candles  down,  she  un- 
clasped the  necklace,  and  dashed  it  on  to  the 
ground. 


BOOK    III 


CHAPTER    I 

A  T  RS  CARSTOX  was  a  v,-idow,  v/ith  only  one 
daughter.  She  vras  a  woman  to  whom 
querulousness  had,  by  habit,  become  a  second 
nature,  but  she  had,  as  she  often  remarked,  cause 
enough  for  complaint.  Her  husband,  of  whom  she 
had  been  ver}*  fond,  died  suddenly,  leanng  her 
with  one  girl,  a  younger  son,  and  less  income  than 
she  could  comfortably  manage  on.  Then,  t^\-o 
months  later,  her  son  died,  leaving  her  alone  with 
Gertrude.  Her  health,  never  ver\-  good,  was  much 
weakened  by  the  double  shock,  and  of  late  years 
she  had  become  a  liabituee  at  Aix  for  four  or 
five  weeks  even-  Ma\-.  when  there  were  plent}*  of 
English  people  there,  with  whom  she  used  to  talk 
gossip,  and  bemoan  her  unfortunate  health. 

Gertrude  managed   to  be  ver}^  happy  during  the 
earlier  part  of  that  month.     The  enchanted  valley, 
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in  which  there  falls  not  hail  nor  rain  nor  any  snow, 
had  a  great  charm  for  her,  and  she  used  to  avail 
herself  of  the  early  morning  hours,  when  her  mother 
was  undergoing  her  baths  and  douches  and  treat- 
ment, to  wander  far  among  the  thick,  dewy  meadows, 
over  which  the  mountains  keep  watch.  She  would 
pick  great  bunches  of  the  early  gentians  and 
meadow  sweet,  and  tall,  tasselled  grasses,  and  make 
their  sitting-room  bright  with  their  wild,  free  beauty. 
The  flowers  sold  in  the  market-place  had  less  at- 
traction for  her ;  they  reminded  her  of  towns,  and 
she  found  it  sweeter  in  the  country.  She  had,  too, 
at  first,  a  very  happy  background  to  this  pure  joy 
of  living,  in  the  thought  of  Reggie.  Ever  since  the 
winter,  her  love  for  him  had  been  undergoing  a 
slow,  steady  change  ;  it  had  deepened  and  widened 
imperceptibly  from  day  to  day,  and,  looking  back 
on  the  early  days  of  their  courting,  the  hours  now 
seemed  to  her  to  have  been  unmomentous  and 
shallow,  save  that  they  held  the  germ  which  had 
ripened  into  this.  And  he  was  going  to  join  them, 
as  he  had  said,  in  a  few  weeks,  and  she  felt  she 
particularly  wished  to  be  with  him  again,  in  the 
way  that  she  would  be  at  Lucerne — away  from  his 
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world  and  her  world.  Those  quiet  hours  had  for 
her  in  anticipation  a  glorious  possibility.  She  would 
make  Reggie  feel  all  that  he  was  to  her,  make 
him  understand  the  new  depths  which  she  knew 
had  been  opened  by  her  love  in  her  nature. 

She  did  not  usually  see  her  mother  till  the  twelve 
o'clock  dejeuner^  and  one  morning,  about  five  days 
after  their  arrival,  she  had  got  up  earlier  than 
usual  and  walked  down  to  the  lake.  The  day 
before,  Reggie's  letter,  announcing  Lady  Hayes's 
sudden  desire  to  have  her  photograph,  had  arrived, 
and  for  an  hour  or  two  she  had  been  filled  with 
perplexing  doubts,  of  which  she  felt  ashamed.  But 
her  true  and  deep  loyalty  had  soon  reasserted  it- 
self, and  she  had  chased  them  from  her  mind.  She 
told  herself  that  she  was  absolutely  unjustified  in 
ever  letting  the  vaguest  uneasiness  rise  into  her 
thoughts.  Whatever  her  feeling  was,  it  had  sprung 
from  that  irrational  pique  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived Reggie's  remarks  concerning  Eva  six  months 
ago.  She  had  then  conceived  in  her  mind  a  dis- 
like and  distrust  for  a  woman  she  had  never  seen, 
and  that  weed  she  had  allowed  to  grow  until,  just 
before   she  left  London,  she  had  refused   to   go  to 
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lunch  with  her  for  no  reason   at  all.     Decidedly  it 

was  time  to  pull  the  weed  up. 

So  she  went  out  next  morning  feeling  a  wider 
happiness  than  ever.  That  act  of  loyalty  was  find- 
ing a  full  reward,  and  the  meadows  had  never 
looked  so  green,  nor  the  waters  so  lovely,  nor  the 
background  of  her  thoughts  so  satisfying.  The 
post  had  not  come  in  when  she  left  the  hotel, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  letter  from  Reggie  awaiting 
her  return  added  its  solid  contribution  to'  her 
happiness. 

The  tall,  graceful  figure,  walking  swiftly  along  the 
poplar  avenue  out  of  the  town,  was  very  character- 
istically English.  Several  French  women,  as  she 
passed  through  the  streets,  turned  to  look  at  her, 
wondering  who  was  that  English  demoiselle,  who 
walked  so  fast ;  why  she  was  at  Aix  at  all,  and, 
above  all,  for  what  conceivable  reason  she  should 
want  to  walk.  But  none  of  them  failed  to  smile 
pleasantly  when  Gertrude  gave  them  a  '  bon  jour; ' 
her  face  was  so  irresistibly  happy  and  handsome, 
and  they  went  back  to  their  work  smiling,  and  for- 
getting for  the  moment  to  scold  Jean  or  Pierre  for 
putting  their  dirty  little  fingers  in  the  washtub. 
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Gertrude  got  down  to  the  lake  while  the  sun 
was  still  behind  the  big  range  of  hills  to  the  east, 
though,  looking  back,  she  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  behind,  and  even  the  lower  pastures  be- 
neath them  touched  by  the  new  gold.  She  sat 
down  on  the  landing-stage  and  watched  the  glory 
spreading  downwards,  till  it  reached  the  clear,  white 
town  she  had  left,  and  finally  the  sun  itself  swung 
into  sight  over  the  serrated  outline  of  the  eastern 
hills.  The  small,  blue  ripples  tapped  an  invitation 
on  the  sides  of  the  pleasure  boats  lying  at  anchor, 
and  Gertrude  determined  to  have  a  short  row 
before  going  back.  The  boat-keeper  expressed  as- 
tonishment and  dismay  when  he  heard  that  made- 
moiselle proposed  to  row  herself,  but  Gertrude 
stripped  off  the  light  jacket  she  was  wearing,  and 
told  him  to  get  two  light  sculls,  and,  with  a  laugh, 
disdaining  his  outstretched  hand,  she  jumped  into 
the  boat  and  pushed  off. 

Life  was  very  sweet  that  morning.  She  was 
going  to  write  to  Reggie  and  tell  him  to  come 
very  soon,  before  they  left  Aix,  for  it  was  a  nice 
place,  and  he  could  row  as  much  as  he  liked,  and 
go  for  long  walks,  and  there  were  horses  to  be  had. 
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As  she  paddled  quietly  along,  she  pictured  herself 
here  again  with  him  in  a  week  or  two.  He  would 
be  sure  to  come.  Had  he  not  said  he  did  not 
care  for  London,  and  he  did  happen  to  care  for 
her?  She  wanted  her  mother  to  know  him  too, 
for  she  had  only  seen  him  at  present  on  fugitive 
visits,  and  her  '  ideas  '  about  him  were  vaguer  than 
Gertrude  wished. 

The  sun  was  already  high  when  she  landed 
again,  but  the  dusty  mile  of  road  up  to  Aix  was 
short  in  her  anticipations.  There  would  be  a  letter 
for  her  from  someone  she  cared  about,  infinitely 
dear  to  her,  but,  as  the  advertisements  often  say, 
'  of  no  value  but  to  the  owner,'  So  she  walked 
up  not  feeling  the  sun,  only  conscious  of  an 
inward  glow  of  happiness  which  nothing  could 
touch. 

Yes — the  post  had  come  in,  and  the  polite  porter 
looked  through  the  letters.  '  Miss  Carston  ?  No  ; 
none  had  come  this  morning.'  Was  he  quite 
sure  ?  '  Yes  ;  but  perhaps  mademoiselle  would  like 
to  look  through  them  for  herself? '  Mademoiselle 
did  like  to  do  so,  and  she  went  upstairs  to  see  her 
mother,    feeling    that    the    doubts,   which    she    had 
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buried  the  day  before,  had  celebrated  a  private 
resurrection  on  their  own  account. 

'  Summer  had  stopped.'  There  are  no  words  for 
it  but  those.  Was  the  sky  still  as  blue?  Possibly, 
but  not  for  her.  And  when  the  sky  is  not  blue  for 
us,  it  is  noticeable  that  we  do  not  care  very  much, 
even  the  most  unselfish  of  us,  whether  it  is  blue  for 
others  or  not. 

Gertrude,  in  fact,  passed  on  the  stairs  a  colonial 
bishop  and  his  wife,  whom  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  the  sharers  of  her  intense  joy  in  its  blue 
spring ;  but  when  the  lady  recorded  her  opinion  that 
it  was  a  lovely  day,  Gertrude  felt  that  the  remark 
was  singularly  ill-chosen. 

She  found  her  mother  upstairs,  preparing  to  come 
down.  It  was  one  of  her  bad  days,  and  Gertrude 
knew  that  even  greater  attention  than  usual  would 
be  required  of  her. 

'  I  have  been  wanting  you  ever  so  long — these 
two  hours  at  least,'  said  her  mother,  as  she 
entered.  '  I  wish  you  could  manage  to  think 
about  me  sometimes.  But  that  is  always  the  way. 
Invalids  never  matter.  They  can  look  after  them- 
selves.' 
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Gertrude  kissed  her  mother  and  took  off  her  hat. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  said,  '  I  went  a  longer  walk 
than  usual,  right  down  to  the  lake,  and  had  a  short 
row.  Did  you  have  your  massage  earlier  this  morn- 
ing? You  are  not  usually  ready  till  twelve,  and  it 
is  not  twelve  yet.' 

'  No,  I  had  it  at  ten,  as  usual.  Why  should  I 
have  it  earlier  ? ' 

'  I  thought  you  said  you  had  been  waiting  for 
me  so  long.  However,  here  I  am  now.  I  won't  be 
out  so  late  another  morning.  What  did  you  want 
me  to  do  ? ' 

'  Mrs  Riviere  met  me  at  the  bath,'  said  her  mother, 
'and  wanted  me  to  go  for  a  picnic  this  afternoon, 
and  you.  I  think  I  shall  go.  1  want  a  breath  of 
fresh  air;  they  are  going  up  to  the  Monastery,  on 
the  far  side  of  the  lake.  We  shall  have  to  dress 
up,  I  suppose.  Princess  Villari  is  going,  and  the 
Prince  too,  I  think.' 

Gertrude  frowned  slightly.  She  detested  Mrs 
Riviere  with  all  the  power  with  which  a  healthy, 
honest  mind  can  detest  viondaines  of  a  certain 
description. 

'  Did  you  say  we  would  come  ? '  she  asked. 
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'Why,  of  course  I  did.  I  suppose  you  don't 
want  to  go  now.  Really,  considering  what  I  have 
to  go  through,  it  might  be  expected  that  my  only 
daughter  would  not  object  to  coming  with  me  for 
a  picnic,  where  perhaps  I  may  get  a  little  distrac- 
tion. And  the  doctor  particularly  told  me  to  get 
up  in  the  hills  now  and  then.' 

'Mother,  why  do  you  judge  me  so  hastily?'  said 
Gertrude.  '  Of  course  I  will  come ;  I  only  asked 
you  whether  you  had  accepted.  What  time  shall 
we  start?  It  will  be  delicious  up  there.  Must  I 
put  on  my  very  best  frock  ? ' 

'  Gracious  me,  yes,'  said  Mrs  Carston.  '  I  wish 
you  had  a  better.  And  you're  getting  dreadfully 
brown.  Gertrude,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  little 
more  care  of  your  complexion.  You  won't  be  fit 
to  be  seen  in  a  low  dress  when  we  get  back  to 
England.  Ah,  there's  the  bell.  Give  me  your  arm, 
dear,  I  am  a  mass  of  aches  to-day.  Have  you 
heard  from  Reggie  this  morning  ? ' 

'  No,  there  were  no  letters  for  me  to-day,'  said 
Gertrude,  cheerfully.  '  I  shall  have  to  blow  Reggie 
up  when  I  write  again.  Or  shall  I  not  write  until 
he  writes  to  me  ? ' 
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'  I  forget  whether  you  know  Princess  Villari/ 
asked  her  mother.  '  You've  seen  the  Prince,  haven't 
you  ? ' 

'  I  never  spoke  to  her,'  said  Gertrude.  '  But  I 
saw  her  last  night  at  the  Cercle ;  she  was  going 
into  the  baccarat  -  room,  talking  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  and  smoking.' 

'  It's  becoming  quite  the  thing  to  smoke,'  remarked 
Mrs  Carston.  '  I  should  smoke,  if  I  were  you,  this 
afternoon,  if  everybody  else  does.  It  is  no  use 
making  an  obvious  exception  of  oneself.  It  looks 
so  odd.' 

'  Oh !  I  think  it's  horrid  for  women  to  smoke,' 
said  Gertrude.  '  It's  unfeminine.  Don't  you  think 
it  is?' 

'  Nonsense ;  I  wish  you  would,  if  others  do,'  said 
her  mother;  'but  you  are  always  so  determined. 
If  you  don't  wish  to  do  a  thing,  you  won't  do  it. 
Take  me  to  that  seat  at  the  small  table.  I  can't 
talk  to  Mrs  Mumford  any  more.' 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  all  coming  from  the 
'  Splendide,'  the  great  hotel  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  Aix,  and  as  the  road  from  there  went 
by  the  Beau  Site,  where  Gertrude  and  her  mother 
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were  staying,  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  party 
from  the  upper  hotel  should  call  for  them  as  they 
passed,  and  pick  them  up.  Mrs  Carston  told  Ger- 
trude that  they  were  going  to  drive  down  to  the 
lake  in  the  Prince's  four-in-hand,  take  boats  there, 
and  walk  up  to  the  Monastery,  where  they  would 
have  tea. 

Gertrude  and  her  mother  were  sitting  in  the  ver- 
andah, facing  the  road,  after  lunch,  when  the  brake 
drew  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  hotel.  A  woman, 
brilliantly  beautiful  and  marvellously  dressed,  was 
driving,  whom  Gertrude  recognised  as  the  Princess. 
She  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  held  her  whip 
and  reins  in  the  most  professional  manner.  By  her 
side  sat  Mrs  Riviere,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  seat 
just  behind,  a  handsom.e,  foreign-looking  man,  who, 
when  they  stopped,  and  he  saw  Gertrude  and  her 
mother  coming  down  the  steps,  leaned  forward  to 
the  Princess,  and  said, — 

'  Who  is  that  very  handsome  girl  there,  Mimi  ? 
Is  she  coming  with  us  ? ' 

The  Princess  turned  to  look,  and  gave  a  shrill, 
voluble  greeting  to  Mrs  Carston. 

'  Charmed  to  see  you  !     Get  up  and  sit  next  my 
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husband.  Villari,  you  know  Mrs  Carston,  don't  you? 
And  is  that  your  daughter  with  you  ?  I  am  so 
glad  you  were  able  to  come,  too.  Steady,  you 
brutes !  Bring  the  steps,  quick !  These  animals 
won't  stand  quiet.  Villari,  get  down  and  help 
them  up.' 

'  It's  Miss  Carston,'  she  said  to  him,  as  he  passed 
her;  'isn't  she  handsome?  Very  ingenue,  I  imagine. 
Do  you  know  her,  Mrs  Riviere?' 

'  I  met  her  the  other  day,'  she  replied.  '  I  don't 
think  they've  been  here  very  long.  How  beautifully 
you  drive ! ' 

'That's  one  of  my  English  accomplishments,' said 
the  Princess ;  '  and  I  haven't  forgotten  it,  you  sec. 
Dear  me !  it's  more  than  a  year  since  I've  been 
to  England.  We're  going  in  November.  Villari's 
bought  a  country  place  there,  }ou  know.  Are  you 
right  behind  there  ?  Go  on,  you  brutes,  then  !  Ah  ! 
you  would,  would  you  ? ' 

The  Princess  gave  a  savage  cut  with  her  whip  at 
one  of  the  leaders,  who  appeared  to  want  to  go 
home,  and  they  started  off  at  a  hand-gallop. 

'  For  God's  sake,  take  care,  Mimi ! '  said  the  Prince, 
leaning  forward,  as  they  swung  round  a  corner  with 
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about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  spare  ;  '  the  streets 
will  be  full  to-day — it's  Saturday.' 

'  Blow  the  horn,  old  boy ! '  remarked  the  Princess. 
'  Tell  them  we're  coming.  I  must  go  fast  through 
here,  you  know,  because  I've  got  the  reputation  of 
driving  like  the  son  of  Nimshi.  Do  you  know  who 
the  son  of  Nimshi  was,  Mrs  Riviere  ?  He  comes  in 
the  Bible.' 

By  about  an  equal  mixture  of  the  favour  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  dexterity  of  the  Princess,  they  got 
through  the  town  in  safety,  without  impairing  the 
reputation  of  the  latter  as  being  a  furious  driver, 
and  the  horses  settled  down  to  a  steady  pace  on 
the  road  to  the   lake. 

The  Prince  had  managed  to  seat  himself  next 
Gertrude,  leaving  Mrs  Carston  to  the  attentions 
of  Mr  Riviere.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  com- 
posed of  English  visitors  staying  at  the  *  Splendide,' 
and  the  whole  party  numbered  ten  or  twelve.  A 
second  glance  assured  him  that  she  was  even  hand- 
somer than  he  supposed,  and,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  Princess's  maxims  that  husband  and  wife 
were,  both  of  them,  perfectly  free  to  receive  or  ad- 
minister  any   attentions    they   pleased,   without    in- 
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juring  their  mutual  relations,  it  followed,  naturally, 
that  he  made  himself  agreeable. 

'  I  hope  you  and  your  mother  arc  not  given  to 
nervousness,'  he  asked,  when  it  was  plain  that  the 
Princess  intended  to  keep  her  reputation  up,  'for 
my  wife  is  a  perfectly  reckless  driver.  However, 
she  is  also  the  best  driver  I  ever  saw,  and  she  has 
never  had  an  accident  yet.' 

Gertrude  shrank  from  his  somewhat  familiar 
scrutiny  of  her  face,  and  she  answered  him  coldly, — 

*Oh  no,  thanks.  I  am  never  nervous,  and  my 
mother  is  not  either.  Are  you,  mother  ? '  she  asked, 
leaning  back,  and  addressing  her  directly. 

'  Not  when  the  Princess  is  driving,'  said  Mrs 
Carston,  graciously,  smiling  at  the  Prince. 

'  I  was  just  telling  Miss  Carston  there  was  no 
need  to  be  when  my  wife  is  driving.  I  acknowledge 
it  doesn't  look  the  safest  form  of  amusement.  Mimi, 
you'll  have  a  wheel  off  presently.' 

'  Then  we'll  go  like  a  fox  terrier  when  it  wants 
to  show  off,'  remarked  Mimi.  '  It  would  look  rather 
nice,  I   think.' 

'  I  saw  you  two  nights  ago  at  the  Cercle,'  con- 
tinued the  Prince  to  Gertrude.     *  I  wanted  my  wife 
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to  introduce  me,  but  she  didn't  know  you,  she  said. 
I  suppose  you  haven't  been  here  very  long.' 

'  No  ;  only  a  week,'  she  said,  again  feeling  a  little 
uneasy. 

'  Then,  of  course,  we  may  hope  that  you  will  still 
remain  here  a  considerable  time.' 

'  I  shall  be  here  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
more.' 

'  Ah  !  you  stop  here  about  as  long  as  we  shall,' 
he  said ;  '  personally,  I  would  stop  longer,  but  we 
have  to  go  back  to  Vienna  for  a  time,  and  we  go  to 
England  in  November.' 

'You  hunt,  I  suppose,'  said  Gertrude,  carelessly. 

'My  wife  is  very  fond  of  it,  and  that  is  reason 
enough  for  our  going.  She  is  half  English,  you 
know,'  said  the  Prince,  making  concessions  to  in- 
genuousness. '  Here  we  are  at  the  lake ;  let  me 
help  you  down ;  the  boats  are  waiting,  I  see.  Let 
me  give  you  my  hand.' 

'  Thanks,  I  can  manage  for  myself,'  said  Gertrude, 
preparing  to  dismount. 

She  turned  round  to  catch  hold  of  the  rail,  and 
in  doing  so,  somehow,  her  foot  slipped  off  the  step. 
The  Prince  had  already  dismounted,  and  was  stand- 
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ing  below.  He  made  a  sudden,  quick  movement 
towards  her,  and  just  saved  her  a  rather  nasty  fall, 
by  catching  her  strongly  round  the  waist  and 
lowering  her  to  the  ground.  Poor  Gertrude  was 
furious  with  herself,  and  flushed  deeply. 

'I  hope  you  are  not  hurt?'  he  said,  bending  to- 
wards her.  '  I  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
save  you.' 

Mrs  Carston  saw  what  had  happened,  from  the 
top  of  the  drag. 

'  Dear  Gertrude,'  she  cried,  '  you  are  always  so 
precipitous — why  don't  you  thank  the  Prince  ? ' 

'As  long  as  Miss  Carston  was  not  precipitated, 
her  precipitousness  is  harmless,'  said  the  Prince. 
'  I  am  afraid  you  are  shaken,'  he  said  to  Ger- 
trude. 

'Villari,  you  must  not  try  to  make  puns  in 
English,'  screamed  Mimi';  'go  and  hold  the  horses 
a  minute  till  they've  taken  out  the  baskets.  There's 
no  such  word  as  precipitousness. 

Meanwhile  Gertrude  had  recovered  her  equani- 
mity, and  confessed  to  herself  that  the  Prince  had 
merely  chosen  between  letting  herself  be  hurt  or 
not  hurt,  and  that  it  was  hard  to  say  why  she  was 
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angry   with   him.      She    walked   to   where    he   was 
standing  at  the  horses'  heads. 

'  I  am  so  grateful  to  you/  she  said  ;  '  you  saved  me 
a  very  bad  fall.' 

'  Please  don't  thank  me  for  the  privilege  I  have 
had.     It  is  for  me  to  thank  you.' 

Gertrude  made  a  great  effort  to  conquer  her  in- 
creasing aversion  to  him,  which  was  quite  inexplic- 
able, even  to  herself,  and  smiled. 

'  You  are  very  unselfish.  Do  you  always  find  it 
a  privilege  to  help  other  people  ? ' 

'  Decidedly  not,'  said  he,  looking  straight  at  her. 

Gertrude  turned  away,  and  he  followed  her  to 
join  the  others,  who  were  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

'  There  are  the  boats,'  explained  the  Princess,  '  and 
as  there  are  ten  of  us  and  three  of  them,  we'll  divide 
ourselves  between  them.  We'd  better  take  a  man 
each  to  do  the  rowing,  and  if  any  of  us  like  we  can 
take  an  oar.  I  love  rowing,  and  I  know  you  row. 
Miss  Carston.  Your  mother  was  telling  me  you 
were  out  this  morning.  Shall  you  and  I  go  in  a 
little  boat  by  ourselves,  and  row  across  ?  Let's  do 
that.' 
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The  Prince  remonstrated. 

'  Mimi,  you  mustn't  take  Miss  Carston  off  all  by 
yourself  like  that.     It  isn't  fair   on  the   rest  of  us.' 

Mimi  looked  at  him  with  malicious  amusement 
in  her  eyes. 

'  Miss  Carston  shall  decide  for  herself,'  she  said. 
'  Will  you  offend  me  or  offend  the  Prince  ? ' 

Poor  Gertrude  was  not  used  to  a  world  where 
chaff  and  seriousness  seemed  so  muddled  up  to- 
gether, and  where  nobody  cared  whether  you  were 
serious  or  not.  She  was  accustomed  to  mean  what 
she  said,  and  not  to  say  a  good  many  things  she 
meant,  whereas  these  people  seemed  to  say  all  they 
meant,  and  only  half  to  mean  a  good  many  things 
they  said. 

'  Pm  very  fond  of  rowing,'  she  said  simply.  '  I 
should  like  to  go  with  you.' 

Princess  Mimi  looked  mischievously  at  her  hus- 
band, and  Gertrude,  not  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do  with  her  eyes,  glanced  at  him  too.  He  was 
waiting  for  that,  and  as  their  eyes  met  he  said, — 

'  You  are  very  cruel ;  your  thanks  to  me  do  not 
go  beyond  words.' 

The  Princess  came  to  her  rescue. 
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*  Come,  Miss  Carston,  you  and  I  will  set  off. 
There's  a  sweet  little  boat  there,  which  will  suit  us 
beautifully.' 

The  Princess's  method  of  rowing  was  to  dip  her 
oar  into  the  water  like  a  spoon  very  rapidly,  for 
spasms  which  lasted  about  half  a  minute.  In  the 
intervals  she  talked  to  Gertrude. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  be  coming  to  England  again,' 
she  said.  '  Villari  has  had  a  lot  of  tiresome  business 
which  has  kept  him  at  Vienna  during  this  last  year, 
and  we  haven't  set  foot  in  it  for  sixteen  months.  I 
am  tremendously  patriotic ;  nothing  in  the  world 
gives  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  sight  of  those  hop- 
fields  of  Kent,  with  the  little  sheds  up  for  hop- 
pickers,  and  the  red  petticoats  hanging  out  to  dry.  I 
think  I  shall  go  and  live  in  one.  Do  you  suppose 
it  would  be  very  full  of  fleas  ?  I  shall  build  it  of 
Keating's  powder,  solidified  by  the  Mimi  process, 
and  then  it  will  be  all  right.  Do  come  and  live 
with  me,  Miss  Carston.  Do  you  know,  we've  taken 
a  tremendous  fancy  to  you.  May  I  call  you 
Gertrude  ?  Thanks,  how  sweet  of  you.  Of  course 
you  must  call  me  Mimi.' 

It  was  quite  true  that  she  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
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to  Gertrude,  and  Gertrude,  in  turn,  felt  attracted  by 
her.  She,  like  others,  began  to  discount  the  fact 
that  she  smoked  and  screamed  and  drove  four-in- 
hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  vitality  to  which  such 
things  were  natural  and  unpremeditated.  There 
was  certainly  no  affectation  in  them ;  she  did  not 
do  them  because  she  wished  to  be  fast,  or  wished 
to  be  thought  fast,  but  because  she  was  fast.  Be- 
tween her  and  Mrs  Riviere,  Gertrude  could  already 
see,  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  the  two  strolled  up 
higher  than  the  others  on  the  green  slopes  that 
rise  above  the  Monastery,  and  sat  down  by  a  spring 
that  gushed  out  of  a  rock,  making  a  shallow,  spark- 
ling channel  for  itself  down  to  the  lake.  The 
Princess  had  what  she  called  a '  fit  of  rusticity,' 
which  expressed  itself  at  tea  in  a  rapid,  depreciatory 
sketch  of  all  town  life,  in  removing  flies  from  the 
cream  with  consideration  for  their  wings,  and  watch- 
ing them  clean  themselves  with  sympathetic  atten- 
tion, and,  more  than  all,  in  her  taking  a  walk  with 
Gertrude  up  the  mountain  side,  instead  of  smoking 
cigarettes.  Prince  Villari  had  asked  if  he  might 
come   too,  but    Mimi   gave   him  an    emphatic  '  No.' 
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Nobody  had  ever  accused  Prince  Villari  of  having 
the  least  touch,   much  less  a  fit,  of  rusticity. 

The  Princess  had  the  gift  of  prompting  people 
so  delicately,  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  forcing, 
to  confide  in  her,  and  so  it  came  about  that  before 
very  long  she  knew  of  the  existence  of  our  Reginald 
Davenport,  and  his  relation  to  her  companion. 

Then   Gertrude  said  suddenly, — 

'  Do  you  know  Lady  Hayes  ? ' 

Mimi  was  startled.  The  question  had  been  very 
irrelevant.     But  she  answered  with  a  laugh, — 

'  No ;  but  I  am  told  I  should  not  like  her. 
They  say  she  is  too  like  me.  But  why  do  you 
ask?' 

*  Reggie  wrote  to  me  about  her  this  morning. 
He  says  she  is  delightful.' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  say  she  isn't,'  said  the  other,  '  but 
you  see  there  isn't  room  or  time  for  two  people 
like  me  in  one  place.  I  never  have  time  to  say 
all  I  want,  and  if  there  was  somebody  else  like 
that,  we  shouldn't  get  on  at  all.' 

'  Oh !  but  Lady  Hayes  is  usually  very  silent,  I 
believe,'  said  Gertrude. 

'  Yes ;    but  you  have  to  listen   to   the   silence   of 
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some  people,  just  as  you  have  to  listen  to  the  talk 
of  others.  It  takes  just  as  much  time.  I  expect 
she  is  one  of  those.' 

The  Princess  looked  at  the  figure  beside  her. 

*  How  happy  you  must  be,'  she  said  with  some- 
thing like  envy;  'and  I  think  you  will  continue  to 
be  happy.  And  Mr  Davenport  is  coming  here,  is 
he?  You  must  introduce  me  at  once,  and  I  will 
give  you  both  my  blessing.  That's  something  to 
look  forward  to.  Come,  we  must  go  down,  the 
others   will  be  waiting.' 

Mimi  was  rather  less  noisy  on  the  way  home 
than  usual.  Prince  Villari  remarked  it,  and  supposed 
that  the  fit  of  rusticity  was  not  yet  over.  She  bid 
a  very  affectionate  good-night  to  Gertrude  at  the 
door  of  her  hotel,  and  asked  her  to  come  and  see 
her  in  the  morning,  and  then  altered  the  terms  of 
the  visit,  and  said  she  would  come  down  to  their 
hotel  herself,  and  hoped  to  find  Gertrude  ready 
for  a  stroll  before  lunch. 

She  remained  silent  at  dinner,  and  afterwards, 
when  she  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  their 
room  by  the  window,  to  let  in  the  cool  evening 
breeze,  he  felt  enough  curiosity  to  ask, — 
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'  What  is  the  matter  with  my  charming  wife  that 
she  is  so  silent?' 

'  I  was  thinking  about  Gertrude  Carston,'  said 
Mimi.     '  She  is  engaged  to  be  married.' 

Prince  Villari  puffed  his  cigar  in  silence  for  a 
few  moments. 

'  Ah !  that  is  interesting,'  he  said  at  length.  *  I 
shall  come  with  you  to-morrow  to  offer  my  feli- 
citations.    How  very  handsome  she  is.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Villari,' 
said  his  wife.  '  Flirt  with  somebody  else,  if  you 
must  flirt  with  somebody.  Flirt  with  me,  if  you 
like.' 

'  That  is  a  most  original  idea,'  he  said.  '  I  never 
heard  of  a  husband  flirting  with  his  wife  before.' 

*  It's  no  manner  of  use  trying  to  flirt  with  Ger- 
trude Carston,  my  dear  boy ;  so  I  warn  you  solemnly. 
She  is  awfully  in  love  with  her  intended,  and,  in 
any  case,  she  wouldn't  flirt.  She  will  only  get  angry 
with  you.' 

'  She  would   look  splendid  when  she  was  angry,' 
said  the  Prince  meditatively. 
Mimi  got  up  from  her  seat. 
'  Look  here,  Villari,'  she  said,  '  I  don't  often  ask 
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a  favour  of  you,  and  I  am  not  particular  in  general 
as  to  how  you  conduct  yourself  I  am  never  jealous, 
you  know,  and  we  have  ceased  to  be  lovers — we  are 
excellent  friends,  which  I  think  is  better.  As  a 
friend,  I  ask  you  to  leave  her  alone.' 

'  I  never  suspected  you  of  jealousy,'  he  said  ;  '  but 
you  ought  to  explain  to  me  exactly  why  you  wish 
this,  if  you  want  me  to  do  as  you  ask.' 

*  Benevolent  motives,  pure  and  simple,'  said  Mimi 
at  once.     *  You  won't  get  any  amusement  out  of  it.' 

'  Never  mind  me,'  murmured  he. 

'  Very  good,'  continued  Mimi.  '  I  cancel  that — 
and  she  will  hate  it.  Just  leave  her  alone.  Flirt 
with  Mrs  Riviere.  She  would  enjoy  it.  You  were 
rude  to  her  to-day ;  you  never  spoke  a  word  to 
her — good,  bad  or  indifferent' 

'  Mimi,  you  are  inimitable,'  said  the  Prince,  look- 
ing at  her  with  satisfaction.  '  Really,  you  never 
disappoint  one.  I  expected  to  find  all  sorts  of 
surprises  in  you  ;  but  it  seems  I  haven't  got  to  the 
end  of  them  yet.  To  discover  such  a  spring  of 
benevolence  in  you  now  is  charming.  Do  you 
know  I  feel  like  your  lover  still.' 

'Then  will  you  do  what  I  ask?' 
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'Yes;  I  think  I  will,' said  he.  'After  all,  I  shall 
flirt  with  my  wife  a  little  longer. 

He  rose  up  from  his  chair,  and  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  raised  it,  lover-like,  to  his  lips. 

'You're  a  very  good  old  boy,  Villari,'  she  said. 
'  We've  never  yet  come  near  the  edge  of  a  quarrel, 
and  we've  been  married,  oh  !  ever  so  long.  How 
wise  we  are,  aren't  we  ?  Let  me  go,  please.  I  want 
to  write  some  letters.  You  told  Mrs  Riviere  you'd 
go  to  the  Casino  with  her.  It's  time  you  were  off. 
Be  awfully  charming  to  her,  will  you  ? ' 

'  I'll  let  her  show  me  to  all  her  acquaintances,  and 
be  introduced  to  them  all,  if  that  will  do,'  said  the 
Prince. 

'That's  a  dear,'  remarked  Mimi.  'That'll  do 
beautifully.     Trot  along  ! ' 


CHAPTER      I  I 

/^^  ERTRUDE'S  pleasure  at  receiving  the  tele- 
gram announcing  Reggie's  immediate  arrival 
was  not  untouched  by  surprise.  The  vague  thoughts, 
which  for  very  loyalty  she  would  not  allow  to  take 
shape  in  her  mind,  in  connection  with  Lady  Hayes, 
formed  themselves  into  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
distant  but  potentially  formidable.  But  when  she 
came  downstairs  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  and 
saw  him  standing  in  the  hall,  with  the  early  morn- 
ing sunlight  falling  on  his  tall,  well-made  form  and 
towering,  sunny  head,  there  was  no  room  in  her 
mind  for  more  than  one  feeling,  and  she  was  con- 
tent. He  had  not  seen  her  coming  downstairs, 
and  on  the  bottom  step  she  paused,  held  out  her 
hands,  and  said, — 
'  Reggie ! ' 

That  moment  was  one  of  pure  and  simple  happi- 
350 
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ness  to  them  both.  He  turned  and  saw  her,  the 
girl  to  whom  he  had  given  his  heart  and  his  young 
love,  and  for  him,  as  for  her,  at  that  moment  none 
but  the  other  existed.  Gertrude  felt  that  the 
thoughts  of  that  golden  future,  which  had  so  filled 
her  mind  one  morning,  as  she  walked  down  to  the 
lake,  were  now  beginning  to  be  fulfilled.  As  for 
him,  the  chief  feeling  in  his  mind  was  one  of  pas- 
sionate, unutterable  relief;  the  long  nightmare  was 
over,  for  the  moment  he  felt  that  childish,  pure 
happiness  of  waking  from  a  bad  dream  and  finding 
morning  come,  and  the  sun  shining  into  a  dear, 
familiar  room. 

He  had  not  had  a  very  pleasant  journey.  The 
anger  which  Mrs  Davenport  had  seen  in  his  face, 
and  from  which  she  had  taken  comfort,  burned 
itself  out  and  left  him  face  to  face  with  blankness. 
His  passionate  desire  to  see  Eva  rekindled  itself, 
but  that  was  impossible,  and  the  sight  of  Gertrude 
he  felt,  in  another  sense,  was  impossible  too.  Several 
times  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  turning  back,  but 
the  essential  weakness  of  his  character  forbade  so 
determined  a  step.  But  certainly,  at  that  first 
moment    of    meeting    her,    he    felt,   with    that    un- 
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questioning^  irresponsibility,  that  in  natures  not  so 
sweet  creates  egoism,  that  the  solution  was  here, 
and  the  relief  was  great. 

'  Ah,  it  is  good  to  see  you,  Gerty,'  he  said,  when 
the  first  silent  greeting  was  over.  '  I  didn't  know 
how  much  I  wanted  to  get  to  you,  until  I  saw 
you  standing  there.' 

'  It  was  nice  of  you  to  come  so  soon,'  she  said, 
drawing  her  arm  through  his,  and  leading  him 
out  on  to  the  verandah  ;  '  but  why  did  you  come  so 
suddenly  ?     Nothing  is  wrong,  I  hope  ? ' 

Reggie  had  foreseen  and  dreaded  this  question, 
and  he  had  devoted  some  thought  to  it.  But 
Gertrude  had  given  it  a  form  more  easy  of  reply 
than  what  he  had  anticipated. 

He  looked  at  her  affectionately. 

*  Nothing  is  wrong,'  he  said  with  emphasis,  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  believed  at  that  moment  with 
truth. 

*  Everything  is  as  right  as  it  can  be  now,'  he  went 
on  ;  '  now  I  am  here  with  you,  and  oh,  Gerty,  nothing 
else  matters.' 

'  No,'  she  said  softly  ;  '  nothing  else  matters.' 
They  stood  there  looking  at  each  other,  silent,  almost 
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grave — for  happiness  is  no  laughing  matter — until  a 
waiter  came  out  with  a  tray  on  which  was  Gertrude's 
breakfast.  Reggie  went  upstairs  to  his  room  to  get 
rid  of  his  travel  stains,  and  Gertrude  ordered  breakfast 
for  him  to  be  served  at  the  table  on  the  verandah 
where  she  had  her  own.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
expected  that  the  change  in  Reggie  which  Mrs 
Davenport  had  noticed  would  escape  her,  and 
though,  in  the  grave,  silent  joy  of  that  first  meeting, 
she  had  not  consciously  noticed  it,  she  remembered 
it  now,  and  it  struck  her  exactly  as  it  had  struck 
Mrs  Davenport. 

'  He  has  become  a  man,'  she  said  to  herself,  and 
the  thought  flooded  her  mind  with  a  new  joy.  He 
had  said  that  nothing  was  wrong ;  their  meeting  had 
been  all  and  more  than  she  had  expected,  for  she 
felt  he  fulfilled  his  part  of  that  union  of  soul  which 
she  had  thought  of  as  the  germ  which  lurked  in 
their  first  months  of  courtship,  and  which  she  felt 
she  had  become  capable  of  by  degrees  only.  But, 
lo  !  he  had  changed  too.  Truly,  the  golden  future 
was  dawning. 

Such  moments  are  rare.  We  cannot  live  always 
at   the    full    compass   of  our  possibilities,  any  more 
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than  a  horse  can  gallop  at  full  speed  for  ever.  That 
ereat  characteristic  of  the  human  race,  limitations 
forbid  us  to  walk  for  ever  on  the  circumference  of 
our  circle.  That  most  disappointing  of  phenomena 
called  reaction  will  not  be  denied,  and  the  hearts 
which  are  capable  of  the  highest  emotions  in  the 
highest  degree,  are  not  only  capable,  but  necessarily 
liable  to  their  corresponding  depths.  But  at  present, 
disconsolate  reflections  of  this  kind  had  no  footing 
in  Gertrude's  mind.  She  knew  her  emotions  were 
expanded  for  the  present  sweet  moment,  even  to 
the  limits  of  her  imagination,  and  room  for  further 
thought  there  was  none. 

All  that  day  and  all  the  next  day  the  joy  grew 
no  less  deep.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day, 
an  invitation  came  from  Princess  Villari  for  Mrs 
and  Miss  Carston  to  come  to  tea,  also  to  bring  Mr 
Davenport  if  he  was  there.  Gertrude  wanted  to 
go,  and  so  sans  dire  did  her  mother,  and  she  soon 
convinced  Reggie — who  was  of  opinion  that  tea- 
parties  were  bores — that  he  wanted  to  go  too.  It 
is  always  flattering  to  the  male  mind  to  know  that 
a  lady  particularly  wants  to  see  you,  especially 
when    that    lady    is    described    in    so    promising  a 
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way  as  that  in  which  Gertrude  alluded  to  the 
Princess. 

The  Princess  had  a  genius  for  doing  things  in  the 
best  possible  way.  If  she  had  given  a  soap-bubble 
party,  the  pipes  would  have  been  amber  tipped, 
the  soap, '  Pears'  scented,'  and  even  in  an  informal  affair 
of  this  sort,  her  arrangements  were  indubitably 
perfect.  Her  sitting-room  opened  on  to  the  ver- 
andah of  the  hotel,  which  in  turn  communicated 
with  the  garden.  Tea  and  light  refreshments  were 
provided  in  all  these  three  charming  places,  on  a 
quantity  of  small  tables,  giving  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  any  number  of  tete-a-tetes.  The  steps 
and  the  verandah  were  bright  with  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  and  in  the  room,  where  their  fragrance 
would  have  been  overpowering,  were  large,  cool 
branches  of  laburnum  and  acacia.  Needless  to 
say,  she  had  advertised  the  hotel-keeper  that  she 
would  be  using  the  verandah  and  hotel  gardens  that 
afternoon,  and  that,  with  her  compliments,  those 
places  would  be  '  interdits '  to  any  one  but  her 
guests. 

The  Princess  was  extremely  glad  to  see  Reggie, 
and   she    couldn't    help   congratulating   him,    if    he 
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wouldn't  think  it  very  interfering  of  her,  but  she 
had  made  great  friends  with  dear  Gertrude,  and 
Gertrude  had  told  her  all  about  it.  And  here 
was  Mrs  Riviere  coming,  and  did  Reggie  know  her  ; 
she  was  a  great  friend  of  Lady  Hayes,  whom  she 
was  sure  he  must  have  met  in  London. 

Gertrude  was  standing  some  little  way  off,  but 
she  heard  the  name  mentioned,  and  she  could 
not  help  turning  half  round  and  looking  at  Reggie. 
Reggie's  back,  however,  was  towards  her,  and  he 
was  making  his  bow  to  Mrs  Riviere. 

Mrs  Riviere  was  very  busy  about  this  time  on 
modelling  herself  after  the  Princess,  but  having 
nothing  in  her  composition  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  tact  or  ability,  the  result  was  that 
the  imitation  was  limited  to  talking  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  saying  anything  that  came  into  her  head. 

'Charmed  to  meet  you,'  she  was  telling  Reggie 
in  shrill  tones,  'and  all  the  men  here  are  going  to 
be  dreadfully  jealous  of  you  at  once.  Your  re- 
putation has  preceded  you  ;  it  came  to  me  by  the 
last  mail ;  how  nobody  could  get  in  a  word  edge- 
ways with  Lady  Hayes,  because  she  was  always 
talking   to   you,    and    how   your   photograph    stood 
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on  the  mantelpiece  in  her  room,  and  she  would 
never  allow  the  housemaids  to  dust  it,  but  she 
dusted  it  herself  every  morning  with  a  pink  silk 
handkerchief,  also  belonging,  or  belonging  once, 
to  you.  Oh,  don't  deny  it,  Mr  Davenport — and 
how  she  sat  out  four,  or  was  it  forty — I  think 
forty — forty  dances  with  you  at  some  ball  one 
night.' 

Mrs  Riviere  paused  for  breath,  well  satisfied  with 
herself.  Her  monologue  had  been  quite  as  rapid 
as  the  Princess's,  and,  she  flattered  herself,  quite 
as  fascinating.  Mimi  had  moved  away  when  Mrs 
Riviere  came  up,  and  was  talking  to  Gertrude,  a 
few  yards  off.  But  Gertrude  did  not  hear  what 
she  was  saying,  for  the  shrill  tones  of  Mrs  Riviere's 
voice  rose  high  above  the  surrounding  babble  of 
conversation,  and  seemed  as  if  they  were  spoken 
to  her  alone.     Reggie's  back  was  still  turned  towards 

her ;  his  face  she  could  not  see. 

Reggie  was  conscious  that  Gertrude  was  with- 
in hearing,  conscious  also  that  Mrs  Riviere  did 
not  know  his  relations  to  her,  Eva's  name  had 
caused   the   blood    to    rush    up   into   his   face,    and 

Mrs    Riviere   had   been   delighted    with    the  success 

2  A 
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of  her  speech.  The  Princess  liad  caught  a  few  of 
her  last  words,  and,  looking  up  at  Gertrude,  she 
saw  that  she  had  heard  too.  She  wheeled  suddenly 
about,  and  approached   Mrs  Riviere. 

*  There  are  simply  twenty  thousand  people  whom 
I  don't  know  here,'  she  said  ;  '  you  really  must 
come  and  introduce  me  to  them.  Who  is  that 
there  in  a  green  hat  with  little  purple,  bobbly 
things  on  it  ?  I  want  to  know  anyone  who  wears 
purple  and  green.  They  must  be  so  very  brave ; 
I  respect  brave  people  enormously.  Come  and 
introduce  me.  Villari  has  asked  a  lot  of  people 
I  never  saw  before.  I  shall  talk  to  him  about 
the  woman  with  purple  bobbles ! ' 

She  drew  Mrs  Riviere  away,  and  Reggie  turned 
round  and  found  himself  with  Gertrude. 

'  I  heard  what  that  woman  said  to  you,'  said 
Gertrude,  simply.     '  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that' 

She  waited,  looking  at  him  expectantly,  but  he 
remained  silent. 

'  Reggie/   she  said,  touching  his  arm. 

Me  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Come  and  walk  round  the  garden,  Gcrty,'  he 
said.     '  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 
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Gertrude's  loyalty  struggled  again  and  again 
conquered. 

'  What  you  have  to  say  to  me  can  be  said  here, 
surely/  she  said  gently  and  trustfully.  '  I  do 
not  even  want  you  to  deny  the  truth  or  any  of 
the  truth  of  what  that  woman  said.  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  told  you  that  I  heard.  Forgive  me 
instantly,  please,  Reggie,  and  then  we'll  have  a 
stroll.' 

Reggie  paused,  and  it  was  a  cruel  moment  for 
Gertrude. 

'  Yes,  I  will  say  it  here,'  he  went  on  at  length. 
'  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you,  three  days 
ago,  on  the  morning  I  came,  that  everything  was 
right  now  I  was  with  you  ?     That  was  true.' 

'  And  it  is  true,  and  you  have  forgiven  me  ? ' 
asked  Gertrude. 

Was  the  ghost  of  Venusberg  not  laid  yet  ? 
Else  what  was  that  murmur  which  Reggie  had 
heard  again,  when  Mrs  Riviere  spoke  of  Eva, 
like  the  burden  of  a  remembered  song? — "She  is 
not  gone  really,  she  has  only  gone  elsewhere  ? ' 
Was  that  the  smell  of  red  geraniums  borne  along 
from  the  flower-beds  by  the  warm  wind,  faint,  acrid, 
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as  you  smell  them  in  the  dusty  window-boxes  of 
the  great  squares  and  streets  in  London  ?  There 
should  be  no  geraniums  here,  only  wild  flowers — 
meadow-sweet,  dog-rose,  violet — 

The  sound  of  Gertrude's  voice  had  long  died 
away,  but  Reggie  stood  silent.  An  overpower- 
ing feeling  of  anxiety  swept  over  her;  the  trust 
tliat  she  had  felt  in  his  assurance  that  all  was  right 
was  suddenly  covered  by  a  rolling  breaker  of  doubt. 
And  that  silence  cost  her  more  than  any  speech. 

At  last  it  became  unbearable. 

'  Speak,  Reggie,'  she  cried,  '  whatever  you  have 
to  tell  me.' 

'  Come,  let  us  go  round  the  garden,  where  we 
can  be  quiet,'  he  said,  and  together,  in  silence,  they 
followed  a  path  leading  down  between  dark  ever- 
green bushes  to  the  garden  gate. 

They  sat  down  on  a  garden  seat  where  they 
were  hidden  from  the  crowd  gathering  on  the  lawn. 

'Let  us  sit  here,  Reggie,'  she  said.  *Just  tell 
me,  and  when  you  have  said  "  yes,"  forgive  me  for 
asking  that  it  is  true  that  everything  is  right.' 

'  Ah  !  God  knows  whether  it  is  true  or  false,'  he 
cried. 
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For  him  again,  the  army  of  Venus  laughed  and 
rioted  as  it  had  rioted  once  before  in  the  crowded 
opera  house.  Again  a  woman,  pale,  wonderful, 
with  dark  eyes,  sat  beside  him,  beating  time  list- 
lessly to  the  music  with  her  feathered  fan.  She 
had  worn  that  night  her  great  diamond  necklace, 
and  the  jewels  had  flashed  and  glittered  in  the 
bright  light,  till  he  could  scarcely  believe  they  were 
not  living  things.  And  he  had  thought  it  was  all 
over,  past  and  dead.  Oh  no !  '  she  is  not  gone 
really  ;  she  has  only  gone  elsewhere  ....  she  often 
turns  up  again.' 

Gertrude  felt  her  heart  give  one  great  leap  of 
strained  suspense,  and  then  stand  still  for  fear. 

'  I  don't  understand,'  she  cried.  '  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  and  tell  me  quickly.  Yet,  yet,  you  said 
it  was  all  right,  didn't  you,  Reggie,  and  you  wouldn't 
tell  me  a  He?  Ah!  say  it  is  all  right  again,  say  it 
now.  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  should  like  to  kill  that 
woman  for  what  she  said.  It  was  not  true,  was  it  ? 
Tell  me  it  was  not  true.' 

The  ghost  of  Venusberg  loomed  large  before 
Reggie's  eyes,  blotting  out  the  green  bank  of  trees 
in  front,  the  pure  sky  overhead,  the  mountains  sleep- 
ing  in   the   still    afternoon,   blotting    out   even    the 
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tall,  ICnglish  figure  b)'  him,  leaning  forward  towards 
him  in  an  agony  of  fear,  hope,  despair  ;  he  saw 
the  gleam  of  electric  light,  the  gleam  of  jewels,  the 
gleam  of  another  woman's  eyes. 

'  I  will  tell  you  all,'  he  said.  '  I  saw  Lady  Hayes 
for  the  first  time  after  you  had  left  London,  and 
from  that  time  till  four  days  ago  I  have  seen  her 
constantly.  Then  one  night  she  showed  me  she 
was  like  all  those  women  she  moved  among,  and 
from  whom  I  thought  her  so  different.  She  was 
like  Mrs  Riviere,  Princess  Villari — all  is  one  after 
that.     It  was  at  the  opera,  at  Tannhauser — ' 

The  intensity  of  Gertrude's  suspense  relaxed  a 
little.     It  was  all  over,  then — 

'  Ah !  we  heard  the  overture  together.  Do  you 
remember?  You  said  you  did  not  like  wicked 
people.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  When  I  saw  that,  at  that  moment 
I  loathed  her.  She  had  said  to  me  things  no 
woman  should  say,  and  when  I  heard  the  overture 
I  understood,  and  told  her  she  was  a  wicked 
woman.  And  not  till  then — you  Jiinst  believe  mc 
when  I  tell  you  this — not  till  I  had  vowed  never 
to    see    her   again,    did    I    know — my    God  !    that    I 
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should  say  these  things  to  you — did  I  know  I  loved 
her.  I  have  been  through  heaven  and  hell,  and 
they  are  both  hell.' 

Reggie  paused. 

'  That  is  not  all,'  said  Gertrude. 

The  suspense  was  over,  and  despair  is  as  calm 
or  calmer  than  joy. 

'  I  couldn't  leave  her  like  that,'  he  went  on.  '  I 
could  not  hate  her  utterly  at  the  first  moment  that 
I  knew  I  loved  her,  and  I  wrote  to  her  asking 
her  forgiveness,  and  she  told  me  —  she  wrote  to 
me,  that  she  never  would  see  me  again,  that  I  had 
behaved  unpardonably.  She  made  me  angry.  And 
I  came  straight  off  here  the  same  day.' 

'  And  now  ? '  asked  Gertrude. 

'  God  only  knows  what  now,'  said  he,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hands. 

There    was    a    long    silence,   and    the   babble   of 
laughter   and   talk    came   to   them    from    the   lawn 
which   was   filling   fast.      Then    Reggie   heard   Ger- 
trude's  voice,   very   low  and    very   tender,  speaking 
to  him, — 

'  Poor  Reggie,  poor  dear  bo)-.  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you.' 
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She  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee,  and  tlien,  drawin^j 
closer  to  him,  as  he  sat  with  down-bent  head,  leaned 
forward  to  kiss  him.  But  in  a  moment  she  re- 
collected herself,  and  by  an  effort  of  supremest 
delicacy,  before  he  was  conscious  what  she  had 
intended,  drew  back  with  one  long  look  at  him,  in 
which  her  soul  said  '  Farewell.' 

She  had  something  more  to  say,  but  it  was  not 
easy  for  her  to  say  it.  The  uprootal  of  all  one  loves 
best  makes  it  difficult  to  talk  just  then.  But  easy 
or  not,  it  had  to  be  said,  and  it  was  better  to  sa)'  it 
now. 

'I  am  sure  you  told  me  the  truth,'  she  began,  'when 
I  met  >'0U  three  days  ago,  and  you  said  everything 
was  right.  We  know  nothing  for  certain,  do  we  ; 
we  can  only  say  what  we  think,  and  I  am  sure  you 
thought  that.  Anyhow,  these  last  three  days  have 
been  very  sweet.  And  now,  Reggie,  there  is  only 
one  thing  more  to  say  ....  yow  are  free,  abso- 
lutely free  ....  I  am  not  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to 
bind  you  to  me  ....  I  love  you  ....  surely  I 
may  tell  you  once  more  what  I  have  told  you  so 
often  ....  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul, 
and    I   do  not  think  I   shall   change.     But    we  must 
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wait.  If  tliat  cla}^  comes  when  }-ou  say  to  me, 
"  Will  you  have  me  ? "  I  shall  say  "  Yes."  But, 
5'ou  must  say  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  I  shall 
say  "  Yes."  You  know  what  that  means,  don't  you  ? 
Ah,  Reggie,  I  don't  blame  you.  How  could  I  do 
that  ? ' 

'  Gerty,  Gerty,'  cried  he,  '  I  would  give  all  the 
world  to  be  able  to  say  that  to  you.  I  know  what 
you  mean.  But  I  am  helpless,  dumb,  blind,  deaf. 
I  can  do  nothing.  I  am  tossed  about.  I  don't  know 
what  is  happening  to  me.  And  that  you  should 
suffer  too.' 

Gertrude  smiled,  ever  so  faintly. 

'It's  a  difficult  world,  isn't  it?'  she  said,  'but  it 
has  its  ups  and  downs.  I  have  been  very  happy 
almost  all  my  life.' 

'  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,'  he  cried.  '  Gerty,  say 
you  don't  hate  me.' 

A  deep  tremor  ran  through  her.  When  she  met 
his  imploring  gaze,  the  desire  of  her  young,  strong 
love  to  gather  him  into  her  arms,  to  comfort  him,  to 
make  him  feel  the  depths  of  her  yearning  for  him,  to 
lose  all  for  one  moment  in  one  last,  clasping  embrace 
was    very    hard    to  resist.     'What    harm    is  done?' 
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whispered  one  voice  within  her,  but  another  said, 
'  He  is  not  yours  ;  he  belongs  to  the  woman  he  loves. 
For  one  moment  she  hesitated :  tenderness,  love, 
memory,  wrestled  with  that  other  voice,  but  pre- 
vailed not.  There  was  that  within  her  stronger 
than  them  all, 

'  I  love  you  more  than  all  the  world,'  she  said, 
'  and  there  is  nothing  to  forgive.' 

For  one  moment  she  stood  looking  at  him, 
treasuring  the  seconds  that  passed  too  quickly, 
knowing  that  before  a  short  minute  had  passed  that 
last  look  would  be  over.  Such  a  pause  is  purely 
instinctive,  and  when  instinct  tells  us  that  it  is  time 
to  take  up  one's  life  again,  it  is  impossible  to  stay 
longer. 

That  moment  came  all  too  soon,  and  Gertrude 
spoke  again. 

'  Come,  we  must  be  going  back.  They  will  wonder 
where  we  are.  Ah  !  there  is  the  Princess.  Reggie, 
pick  me  that  tea-rose.' 

The  Princess  felt  vaguely  reassured.  The  look  in 
Gertrude's  face  when  she  heard  what  Mrs  Riviere 
was  saying  was  not  pleasant,  and  it  remained  in  her 
mind    with    some   vividness.      But  the   last    remark 
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which  she  had  ovetheard  was  disdnctfy  encomag- 
ing. 

'Really,  yoa  two  pec^le  axe  too  bad,'  she  said. 
'You  are  here  to  amuse  me  and  n^  guests,  and 
show  these  little  Fiendi  people  how  magnificent 
clean,  e::?  Er^'ifh  boys  and  g^lrl?  ire.  I've  been 
entertair.ir^  l  .::  A  stupid  people  '  :~  I  didn't 
want  tc   'zz    ?-  vooldn't  havt      ':.-.- 1   ::     te 

Jrr-S.1  uOuon  ','.  ~.  __"'.'  c^  a  .' .  r  3 "  j f  f  j-/iuji  i 
ic:iic:>cdy  write  i^.  ^:.t  lo  Duty  :  i  c--  m^fatas 
well  write  an  "Ode  to  Dentistry."  They  arc  both 
veiy  unpleasant,  but  diqr  botii  keep  you  stxai^t' 

She  led  the  way  back  to  die  lawn,  and  Gertxude 
and  Reggie  followed. 

Sod^^  may  be  a  ^urce,  but  it  is  a  very  grim  &ice. 
The  devout  but  rejected  lovor,  who  has  jHoposed  to 
the  lady  of  his  love  beneadi  an  idyllic  moon,  goes  to 
bed  that  night  as  usual,  and  if,  in  the  agoiqf  of  his 
mind,  he  has  foigotten  to  take  the  links  out  of  his 
shirt  in  the  evoiing,  he  will  have  to  do  it  in  the  moni> 
ing.  The  bows  of  his  eveniz^  shoes  will  want  un^ii^ 
just  as  mucb  that  night  as  <mi  any  other,  and  next 
morning  he  will  find  himself  at  the  breakfast-table 
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just  as  usual,  having  washed  and  brushed  his  teeth 
and  combed  his  hair.  The  unkempt,  haggard  lovers 
of  fiction  have  no  existence  in  real  life.  Edwin 
does  not  refuse  to  shave  because  Angelina  will  have 
none  of  him,  nor  does  he  use  his  razor,  in  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand, 
for  any  more  anatomical  process  than  that  of  re- 
moving his  superfluous  hair.  And  Gertrude  did  not 
go  home  in  floods  of  tears  and  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, but  she  talked  to  several  old  acquaintances, 
and  made  several  new  ones,  and  quite  a  number 
of  people  said,  '  What  a  delightful  girl  Miss  Carston 
is.'     But  her  grief  was  none  the  less  deep  for  that. 

Among  the  old  acquaintances,  Prince  Villari  chose 
to  number  himself. 

'  I  hear  Mr  Davenport,  whom  my  wife  says  you 
were  expecting,  has  arrived,'  said  he.  '  Would  )'ou 
do  me  the  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  me  ? ' 

Reggie  was  standing  near  Gertrude  at  tiic  time, 
and  she  said, — 

•  Reggie,  Prince  Villari  desires  me  to  do  you  the 
honour  to  introduce  you  to  him.' 

'  Mrs  Carston  has  been  so  good  as  to  accept  a 
most    informal    invitation    to   dinner    from    my    wife 
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for  to-night,'  continued  the  Prince.  '  She  ^aid  we 
might  hope  that  you  and  INIr  Davenport  would  join 
us  too.' 

Gertrude  did  not  flinch. 

'  I  should  be  charmed,'  she  said.  '  Reggie,  you 
are  not  engaged,  are  you  ? ' 

The  Prince  smiled  in  anticipation  of  a  '  sweet, 
secret  speech,'  but  he  was  disappointed.  Reggie 
considered  it  an  honour,  and  ventured  to  inquire  at 
what  time  they  should  come. 

'  My  wife  has  refused  to  allow  Mrs  Carston  to 
go  home.  She  says  it  would  be  too  cruel  to  entail 
that  double  journey  over  the  most  dusty  mile  of 
road  in  Europe  twice  in  one  day.  May  I  add,'  he 
said,  turning  to  Gertrude,  '  that  it  w  ould  also  be  too 
cruel  if  you  went.  It  it  already  half-past  six,  and 
we  dine  in  an  hour.  I  see  the  people  are  all  going. 
Let  me  show  you  the  garden.  Ah  I  I  see  Mr 
Davenport  has  found  an  acquaintance.  Won't  you 
come  with  me  down  as  far  as  the  gate?  There  is 
a  seat  there  commanding  a  lovely  view.' 

Ah !  but  how  Gertrude's  heart  knew  that  seat 
and  that  lovely  view !  Had  she  not  looked  on  it 
once  already  this  afternoon  ? 
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The  Prince  was  disposed  to  be  particularly 
amiable. 

'  I  am  sure  you  must  love  this  view,'  he  said.  '  I 
know  it's  a  great  bore  having  views  shown  you,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  must  say  I  think  this  view 
really  is  enchanting !  Those  mountains  there  look 
so  fine  in  this  evening  light !  They  always  remind 
me  of  the  English  lake  scenery.  My  wife  raves 
about  English  scenery  ;  she  says  it  is  part  of  the 
only  satisfactory  system  of  life  in  the  world,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  order  of  things  as  roast  beef 
and  five  o'clock  tea,  and  daisies  and  large  cart- 
horses. Ah !  here  is  Mrs  Riviere ;  I  suppose  she 
has  been  looking  at  the  scenery,  too.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs  Riviere  had  been  doing 
nothing  of  the  sort.  She  had  come  to  a  secluded 
corner,  in  order  to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  carry  on 
a  promising  flirtation  with  a  somewhat  mature 
French  count.  But  the  mature  French  count  had 
gone  his  way,  and  she  was  finishing  her  cigarette 
alone. 

'  I  have  been  looking  for  that  fascinating  and 
wicked  Englishman,'  she  said.  '  Yes ;  isn't  the 
view    charming  ?       You     really    don't    know,    Miss 
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Carston,  how  dreadfully  you  are  compromising  your- 
self by  going  about  with  him.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  as  a  married  woman,  that  it  endangers  your 
reputation.  Really,  I  don't  know  what  young 
people  are  coming  to.  It's  perfectly  frightful.  I 
heard  all  about  him  from  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine   in  London.' 

Gertrude  felt  an  overwhelming  desire  to  stop  this 
sort  of  thing.  Mrs  Riviere  had  run  herself  out  by 
this  time,  and  stood  taking  little  puffs  from  her 
cigarette,  and  thinking  how  very  Mimi-ish  she 
was  becoming.  Gertrude  stood  by  her  a  moment 
in  silence,  and  Prince  Villari  thought  the  contrast 
between  them  very  striking  indeed.  There  was 
an  expression  in  Gertrude's  face  which  puzzled 
him  somewhat,  and  he  waited  in  patience  for 
an  explanation  which  he  felt  sure  was  forth- 
coming. 

'  You  mean  Reggie  Davenport  ? '  she  said  at 
length. 

'Reggie!'  screamed  Mrs  Riviere,  'really  you  are 
getting  on  at  a  tremendous  pace.  I  honestly 
tremble  for  you.' 

'  Your   fears  are  misplaced,'  said    Gertrude,  look- 
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ing  down  al  her.  '  I  have  been  engaged  tu  him  for 
eighteen  months.' 

She  turned  round  after  saying  these  words,  and 
walked  slowly  back,  the  Prince  by  her  side,  without 
troubling  herself  to  see  the  effect  produced  on  Mrs 
Riviere.  They  walked  in  silence  fur  some  yards, 
and  then  the  Prince  said, — 

'  May  I  offer  you  my  congratulations  on  the 
double  event — on  your  engagement,  and  your  defeat 
of  Mrs  Riviere?      It  was  really  very  fine.' 

'  Thanks,'  said  she,  without  tremor  or  raised 
colour.  '  I  don't  like  Mrs  Riviere.  I  think  she  is 
insupportable.  Ah !  there  is  Reggie.  May  I  go 
and  speak  to  him  ? ' 

The  Prince  walked  gracefully  off  in  another 
direction.     He  never  made  himself  de  trap. 

*  Reggie,'  said  she,  '  it  was  necessary,  I  found 
just  now,  to  let  Mrs  Riviere  believe  we  were  en- 
gaged, and  I  think,  perhaps,  we  had  better  not 
let  it  be  known  what  has  happened  just  yet.  I 
have  good  reason  for  it.  But  tell  your  mother.  I 
am  tired.  I  think  I  shall  go  indoors.  Stop  and 
talk  to  the  Prince.' 

By  a  merciful   arrangement  of  Nature's,   a  great 
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shock  is  never  entirely  comprehended  by  the 
victim  all  at  once.  A  numbness  always  succeeds 
it  first,  and  the  torn  and  bleeding  tissues  recover 
not  altogether,  but  one  by  one.  At  present  Ger- 
trude was  conscious  that  she  did  not  wholly  take 
in  all  that  had  happened.  Volition  and  action  in 
small  things  went  on  still  with  mechanical  regular- 
it}',  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  those  about 
her  saw  any  difference.  She  wandered  into  the 
Princess's  room  which  opened  on  to  the  verandah, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  it  untenanted.  She  threw 
herself  down  in  a  chair,  and  took  up  the  paper, 
which  had  just  come  in  by  the  mail.  There  was 
a  famine  somewhere,  and  a  war  somewhere  else,  Mr 
Gladstone  had  gone  to  Biarritz,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  opened  a  Working  -  Man's  Institute  and  Lord 
Hayes  was  dead.  His  death,  it  appeared,  was  sudden. 
The  paper  slipped  from  Gertrude's  knees  and 
fell  crackling  to  the  ground.  So  he  was  dead,  and 
his  wife  a  widow,  like  herself,  she  felt.  She  sat 
there  for  some  time  without  stirring.  So  Lady 
Hayes,  then,  was  free,  and  Reggie,  as  she  had  told 
him  herself  that  afternoon,  was  free  too.     How  ver)- 

simple,  after  all,  are  the  big  problems  of  life,  and 
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liow  very  cruel.  Surely  Eva  could  not  help  loving 
him.  Anyone  who  knew  him  must  love  him ;  who 
could  tell  that  half  so  well  as  herself,  who  loved 
him  best  ?  Was  he  not  lovable  ?  Surely,  for  she 
loved  him.  And  what  would  Mrs  Riviere  say? 
Her  thoughts  wandered  blindly  on,  touching  a 
hundred  different  points  with  accuracy,  but  without 
feeling,  till  they  all  centred  round  the  main  event. 
Ah !  the  cruelty  of  it,  the  diabolical  chance  which 
placed  these  things  on  the  devil's  chessboard,  for 
the  devil  to  move  and  manoeuvre  with.  She  was 
to  be  the  victim,  it  seemed  ;  she  was  to  give  up  the 
object  of  her  long,  tender  love  to  another  woman, 
more  beautiful,  less  scrupulous  than  herself,  and 
her  jealousy  sprang  to  birth,  full  armed,  terrible. 
Did  the  irony  of  fate  go  so  far  as  this,  that  that 
woman,  for  whom  she  had  herself  declared  Reggie 
free,  should  be  free  also?  Her  rejection  of  him — 
that  was  nothing,  a  wile  to  bring  him  back  more 
humbly  to  her  feet.  Ah,  yes,  they  would  be  married 
in  St  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  probably,  and  Gertrude 
would  go  there,  and  sing  '  The  Voice  that  breathed 
o'er  Eden,'  and  eat  their — his — wedding-cake,  and 
be   introduced  to   the   bride,   and    throw    a   slipper 
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after  them  for  luck.  Yes,  that  was  all  extremely 
likely,  one  might  almost  say  imminent.  At  this 
point  Gertrude  began  to  perceive  that  she  was 
getting  hysterical,  and  with  a  violent  effort  of 
self-control,  she  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  over  the  lawn  strolled 
a  tall  figure,  preceded  by  a  still  taller  shadow. 
Reggie's  eyes  were  bent  to  the  ground,  and  he 
walked  up  close  to  the  verandah  without  seeing 
her.  The  sight  of  that  familiar,  best-loved  figure 
produced  another  mood  in  Gertrude ;  she  watched 
it  silently  for  a  time,  and  then  said  to  herself 
under  her  breath, — 

'  Pray,  God,  let  her  love  him  very  much  ; '  and 
then  aloud,  '  Reggie.' 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  he  looked  up  and 
saw  her. 

'  Come  in  here  a  minute,'  she  said.  '  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.' 

Reggie  nodded  assent,  and  came  along  the 
verandah,  until  he  reached  the  low,  French  window 
opening  on  to  it. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Gertrude,  '  it's  the  Princess's 
room,  but  she  isn't  here.     Sit  down  there.' 
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Gertrude  paused. 

'  The  paper  has  just  come,'  she  said  at  length. 
'  There  is  something  I  have  read  which  1  wish  to 
tell  you,  Reggie.  It  affects  you  very  deeply — I 
have  just  read  it.     Lord  Hayes  is  dead.' 

'  Ah,  God  !— ' 

The  exclamation  burst  from  him  involuntarily. 
He  could  have  checked  it  no  more  than  a  man 
can  help  wincing  at  a  sudden,  unexpected  blow,  or 
starting  at  a  sudden  noise.  But  into  those  two 
words  he  had  cast  all  the  cargo  of  his  soul — hope, 
longing,  love.  Gertrude  had  heard  them,  had 
comprehended  them,  had  swallowed  the  bitter 
draught. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  saw  that  he  had  told 
her  all,  more  convincingly  than  he  had  done  even 
this  afternoon,  for  he  saw  she  realised  it  to  the  full. 

'  Ah,  Gerty,  what  can  I  do  ? '  he  said,  when  the 
silence  had  become  unbearable.  '  You  know  how 
it  is  with  me.  How  can  I  help  it  ?  I  wish  I  were 
dead,  though  the  gates  of  hell  were  yawning  to 
receive   me.' 

'  You  did  not  wish  you  were  dead  two  months 
ago,'   she   said    with    a   flash    of    scorn,    '  not    even 
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though  the  gates  of  heaven  were  open  to  receive 
you.     You  are  not  so  easily  contented  now.' 

Reggie  looked  piteously  at  her. 

'  I  know.  I  deserve  all  you  could  say  of  me. 
Much  more  than  you  ever  would.  I  am  a  brute,  a 
villain — I  deserve  to  be  shot.  Yet  you  did  not 
speak  like  that  this  afternoon  ;  I  am  glad  you  have 
said  it,  though  ;  I  don't  feel  less  guilty,  God  knows ! 
but  I  am  not  so  bad  as  not  to  feel  thankful  for 
any  punishment.' 

*  Let  us  say  good-bye  now,'  said  Gertrude.  '  We 
shall  not  meet  again  like  this.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  but  volunteered 
no  more  intimate  embrace.  He  grasped  it,  held 
it  for  a  moment,  and  let  it  drop.  Even  the  touch 
of  hand  had  been  something  sacred  before  to  him 
and  her,  he  felt,  but  there  was  something  dead 
between  them  ;  her  hand  was  as  another's.  But  to 
Gertrude  that  rush  of  memories  was  too  great. 
Her  strength  had  been  too  severely  taxed  already. 

'  Ah,  Reggie,'  she  cried,  '  do  you  leave  me  like 
this?' 

'  God  help  you  ! '  he  said,  '  and  me  too.' 

'Reggie,   my   darling,'   she    cried    suddenly,  Shall 
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that  woman  stand  between  you  and  me?  Did 
you  not  promise  me  your  love?  Where  are  those 
promises?  This  is  all  a  dream.  Come  to  me  again 
as  you  were  once.  You  did  not  love  anyone  but 
me,  you  said — and  once  you  told  me  you  dis- 
liked wicked  people.  What  has  happened  to  those 
words  of  yours?  Were  they  not  true?  It  is  a 
pity  if  they  were  not,  for  I  have  written  them 
on  my  heart.  Ah,  my  darling,  my  darling — ' 
She  threw  her  arms  round  him  in  a  last  embrace. 
*  Reggie,  dear,'  she  whispered,  '  this  is  good  -  bye. 
I  did  not  mean  what  I  said  just  now.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  saying.  That  was  the  best 
of  me  that  spoke  this  afternoon  when  I  said  you 
were  free.  You  are  quite  free.  I  hope  she  will 
love  you  as  much  ....  as  much  as  I  have  done — 
as  I  do.  That  will  be  enough.  And  now  go. 
Leave  me  by  myself.     Good-bye,  dear  ;  good-bye.' 

She  went  with  him  on  to  the  verandah,  where 
the  dusk  was  already  falling,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
outside  the  room,  she  turned  quickly  from  him 
and  went  back,  closing  the  glass  door  after  her. 


CHAPTER    III 

T  ORD  HAYES  was  buried  with  his  fathers 
and  forefathers  in  the  Httle  churchyard  at 
Hayes,  and  after  the  funeral  Eva  came  back  again 
to  her  London  house.  Mrs  Grampound  came  to 
see  her  occasionally,  was  tearful  and  voluble,  and 
could  hardly  conceal  her  satisfaction  at  the  handsome 
settlements  Lord  Hayes  had  made  on  his  widow. 

'  So  thoughtful  of  him,'  she  would  say,  wiping 
her  eyes,  '  to  leave  you  the  London  house  for  life. 
He  knew  that  you  could  not  do  without  a  few 
months  in  London  every  year ;  and  the  villa  at 
Algiers,  too,  for  the  winter,  in  memory  of  the 
honeymoon.     So  unselfish  ! ' 

Mrs  Grampound  seemed  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship's disembodied  spirit  might  have  preferred  to 
keep    the    villa    at    Algiers    to    itself,    and    that  the 

fact   that   he  had    left    it  to    his    widow    seemed    to 
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imply  that  he  renounced  all  rights  of  visiting  these 
particular  glimpses  of  the  moon.  But  Eva  assented, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  as  the  impossible  inter- 
pretation occurred  to  her. 

Reggie's  letter  to  Mrs  Davenport,  telling  her 
that  his  engagement  with  Gertrude  had  been  broken 
off,  had  arrived,  and  it  was  not  very  pleasant 
reading.  He  mentioned  that  this  was  prior  to 
the  news  of  Lord  Hayes's  death,  and  that  he  was 
coming  back  to  England ;  and  with  all  his  old 
frankness,  he  said  that  he  had  written  to  Eva  a 
letter  of  sympathy  on  her  husband's  death. 

But  if  Reggie's  letter  gave  pain  to  Mrs  Daven- 
port, not  to  mention  that  Gertrude  was  not  alto- 
gether happy  just  now,  surely  there  was  the 
corresponding  balance  somewhere.  Eva,  for  instance 
— things  were  taking  a  fresh  turn,  were  they  not, 
for  her?  Her  husband  was  just  dead — that  was 
true  ;  but  though  the  loss  of  a  husband  is  not,  in 
the  general  way,  a  matter  for  congratulation,  her 
case  was  a  little  exceptional.  And  this  morning 
a  letter  had  come  for  her  from  someone  she  was 
very  fond  of,  saying  a  few  words  for  the  sake  of 
decency,    and    a    few    other   words    which,    for    the 
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sake  of  decency,  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid. 
Reggie  had  told  Eva  that  all  was  over  between 
himself  and  Gertrude,  and  that  he  was  coming  back 
to  London.  The  letter  ended  almost  imperiously, 
'  I  shall  come  to  see  you — you  sliall  see  me.' 

Yet  Eva  was  not  the  owner  of  the  balance  of 
happiness  to  make  all  square.  How  was  that.^ 
But  Eva  was  very  conscious  herself,  as  she  sat 
with  Reggie's  letter  in  her  hand,  why  she  was  not 
happy.  Reggie  was  coming  to  offer  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  her,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  that  she  desired  but  to  give  herself,  body 
and  soul,  to  him.  It  seemed  very  simple.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  only  more  impossible. 

She  had  decided  only  a  week  ago  that  he  was 
happier,  or  would  be  happier  with  another  than 
with  her.  She  knew  it,  she  knew  it ;  she  was  con- 
vinced of  it  by  instinct  and  reasoning  alike.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  there  was  nothing  she  knew 
except  that — that,  and  a  certain  dull  remorse  when 
she  thought  of  that  moment,  when  she  had  found 
the  thing,  which  had  been  her  husband,  lying  like 
a  broken  doll  in  the  dark  room.  She  wished  she 
had  made  more  of  that  bad  job ;   he  was  so  weak, 
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so  inadequate,  surely  it  had  not  been  worth  while 
to  spar  with  one  so  immeasurably  her  inferior. 
And  he  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  as  kind  as 
she  would  let  him.  He  had  been  like  a  little  dog, 
which  had  been  purely  amiable  at  first,  but  had 
got  to  snap  instinctively  when  it  was  approached, 
from  the  certainty  that  it  was  going  to  be  teased. 
She  recalled  that  shrinking,  hunted  look  that  she 
had  seen  so  often  on  his  face  when  he  had  snapped 
at  her  and  she  had  turned  on  him  with  a  whip. 
To  do  her  justice,  the  provocations,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  challenge,  had  usually  been  on  his  side,  but 
after  all,  would  it  not  have  been  better  so  many 
times  to  have  let  it  pass — not  to  have  slashed  so 
savagely  ?  Ah,  well,  he  was  dead  ;  Eva  envied  him 
now. 

For  the  road  to  her  happiness  was  as  impassable 
as  ever ;  her  husband's  death  had  made  no  difference 
to  that.  She  knew  that  Reggie's  best  chance  of 
happiness  was  not  with  her,  but  with  another,  and, 
unfortunately  for  Eva,  she  found  that  this  fact  could 
not  be  overlooked.  And  that  necessity  of  securing 
his  happiness  came  first ;  it  was  the  most  essential 
part  of  her  love  for  him  ;  the  impossibility  she  had 
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felt  on  that  morning  after  they  had  seen  Taimhauser, 
or  rather  heard  the  overture  together,  of  doing  any- 
thing that  was  not  for  the  best  of  his  happiness,  as 
far  as  in  her  and  in  her  sober  judgment  lay,  re- 
mained as  impossible  as  ever.  The  existence  of  her 
husband,  she  felt  then,  was  i.::r::.er  =  :~L.er 
matter.  If  she  h=2  '.tr.  i:  r::i  '.:.'-.:  :.t  i  i  J.tjr  e 
should  lo¥e  one  r..;:-e  :„i  r.  =  ve   it.      :  :.- 

tent  to  go  on  livir.-  as  they  had  livef  ;:::.e  ftt  _ 
each  other  in  ball  r : :  r: .  5  :  r.  ;  rowded  i  \  r  - . : :  .  5, 
ia  ar.y  pjbh::t>'',  just  touching  his  hand,  j-s:  reel- 
ing that  se:  :  ;  ^wledge  in  his  ^es,  and  she  knew 
that  he  .  ;u  i  :.i.e  v,s.':e3  indefinitely  as  bliss:'"j"y 
as  h.rse.:'.  3_:  her  :r  :  .'sztzt  of  herself  and  rir:. 
reiiderei  th-:  :::  i:  :  r  \.z.  '.-:  ^^-as  impossible  s: 
Surely  it  v.  as  er/  ':.\.:i..  -  .:  1:1  "ot  aslc  for  ntuehj 
and  that  li::ir      ?.s  i    rr:;       ;~;:i    :  r 

Meann^iile,  the  h: .  :r-  .-:::h  r  ;:  h  .j^  0  ;  tr 
to  Lx>ndon.  ar.i  ;i;ser  to  her.  'I  .r.i  :;  .e  £.._ 
see  }ou — you  skaUsac  me!*  The  wore-  r£.rr  ;  he- 
head,  till  it  se:~ei  :he  whole  air  held  nc:r  j  :_: 
thenn.  Tha:  inteerious  note,  the  first  she  had  hear- 
from  h  -■-  :erribly  dear  to  her,  as  it  is  :: 

men  and  womeu,  when  the  one  they  love  conusoaads 
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that  which  they  long  to  do.  He  was  changed,  Mrs 
Davenport  had  said  ;  he  had  become  a  man.  Eva 
felt  in  his  words  that  the  change  had  come — he 
spoke  to  her  as  a  man  to  a  woman.  He  pleaded 
no  longer,  he  demanded,  he  announced  his  claims. 
She  pictured  him  coming  to  her,  bold  in  the  assur- 
ance of  his  love.  '  You  are  mine,'  he  would  say, 
'  \-ou  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours.  Let  us  come  away 
together.  Ah  !  but  you  shall  come ;  you  dare  not 
say  "  no." ' 

Against  the  sight  of  him,  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  touch  of  his  hand,  Eva  knew  she  would  be 
powerless.  The  impossibilities  on  which  she  dwelt 
would  sink,  she  well  knew,  into  nothing  by  the  side 
of  that  one  great  impossibility — that  of  resisting  his 
claims  when  he  came  to  seek  and  have  her.  Surely 
nothing  on  earth,  not  duty,  nor  unselfishness,  nor 
wisdom,  was  so  strong  as  Love,  the  soft,  delicate- 
winged  Love,  which  neither  strove  nor  wept,  but  only 
smiled  and  smiled,  until  its  claims,  its  claims  in  full, 
were  willingly  poured  into  its  outstretched  hand. 

Eva  rose  from  where  she  had  been  sitting,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room.  Dressed  in  black 
from  head  to  foot,  she  looked  like  an  image  of  dc- 
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spair.  She  looked  round  the  room,  not  hers,  she  felt, 
but  his.  That  was  the  chair  where  he  used  to  sit ; 
the  last  day  he  had  been  there,  he  had  pushed  it 
back  into  the  window  and  had  sat  in  the  sun,  be- 
cause he  said  he  had  a  cold.  He  had  been  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  had  put  it  down  on  the  window  sill, 
where  it  had  made  the  paint  blister  and  burn.  She 
had  brought  him  a  little  Benares  ware  ash-tray,  to 
put  it  in  after  that.  Ah !  there  was  the  ash-tray, 
with  the  stump  of  a  cigarette  still  in  it.  The 
servants  ought  to  have  cleared  it  away- — and  yet — 
well,  perhaps  it  was  too  small  to  notice.  In  any  case, 
she  would  not  speak  about  it.  No,  on  the  whole  she 
would  speak  about  it,  and  she  rang  the  bell.  They 
should  dust  the  room  more  carefully,  she  said  to  the 
man ;  that  cigarette  end  had  been  there  a  week. 
After  all,  it  did  not  matter,  she  added,  as  she  took 
the  ash-tray  up.  '  No,  leave  it  where  it  is  ;  but  let 
the  room  be  du.sted  more  carefully  another  time.' 
Poor,  momentous  little  cigarette-end  ! 

He  will  see  her,  will  he  ?  Ah  !  but  he  shall  not. 
Eva,  who  had  always  felt  herself  so  strong,  was 
suddenly  weak.  If  she  knew  that  he  was  there, 
was  waiting  to  know  if  he  could  see  her,  how  could 
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she  say  she  would  not  see  him,  and  if  she  saw 
him,  how  could  she  not  yield?  It  was  impossible, 
impossible.  Meanwhile,  she  had  a  day  and  a  night 
in  which  to  decide  what  to  do.  Me  would  not 
be  in  London  till  to-morrow  morning.  Many  things 
may  happen  in  a  day  or  a  night.  She  might  go 
away,  away  somewhere  where  he  would  never  know 
and  could  never  follow  her.  And  where  in  the 
world  was  that  ?  Where  would  not  she  follow 
him  ?  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world,  out  of  the 
world  somewhere — perhaps — perhaps.  .  .  , 

There  was  a  piece  of  green,  unturned  grass  next 
the  grave  where  her  husband  lay,  in  that  peace- 
ful churchyard  where  the  trees  sang  low  together 
in  the  wind.  How  would  it  do  to  go  there,  to 
be  quite  quiet  at  last  ?  '  Perchance  to  dream  ? ' 
Yes  ;  but  surely  if  she  dreamed  at  all,  she  would 
dream  of  Reggie.  One  might  do  worse,  she  thought, 
than  dream  of  him. 

How  odd  that  she  had  not  thought  of  this  be- 
fore!  It  was  so  very  simple,  so  very  satisfac- 
tory. She  only  cared  for  one  thing  in  this  world, 
and  that  she  could  not  have.  So  why  wait 
here  ? 
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But  he  must  never  know — that  would  spoil  it 
all.  He  must  never  even  suspect.  Eva  had 
an  intense  horror  of  anything  like  melodrama,  and 
she  wished  everything  to  be  as  natural  as  possible. 
If  only  she  could  hire  a  madman  from  a  lunatic 
asylum  to  shoot  her — no,  shooting  would  not  do — 
it  was  noisy,  messy,  a  hundred  things  it  should 
not  be.  Surely  doctors  knew  plenty  of  ways  by 
which  one  could  glide  quietly  out  of  the  world 
without  suspicion — they  knew  so  many  ingenious 
devices  by  which  they  can  keep  us  in  the  world, 
that  they  must  know  some  to  let  us  out.  Some 
clean,  soothing  drug  which  presented  no  traces 
at  a  post-mortem  diagnosis — that  was  the  word, 
was  it  not  ?  Eva  smiled  when  she  pictured  her- 
self going  to  a  doctor  and  asking  for  a  drug  of 
this  description.  A  suspicious  mind  might  per- 
haps attach  undue  importance  to  such  a  visit,  if 
made  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  What  fools 
people  were ! 

Eva  pondered,  till  after  a  moment  a  sudden 
thought  struck  her.  Was  not  suicide,  of  a  kind, 
more  misleading  to  those — to  him  to  whom  she 
wished  it  to  be  misleading,  than  death  from  appar- 
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cntly  natural  causes  ?  Her  husband  had  died  four 
days  before,  and,  nominally,  she  was  a  more  or 
less  broken-hearted  widow ;  to  Reggie,  at  least, 
broken-hearted  enough,  for  it  was  part  of  the  conceal- 
ment which  she  had  practised  to  him,  to  hide  her  re- 
lations with  her  husband,  and  when  she  decided  to  let 
him  know  the  rest  of  her,  that  was  a  side  issue 
which  she  had  not  shown  him.  Would  not  the 
self-sought  death  of  a  heart-broken  widow  be  the 
most  complete  disguise  to  her  action,  far  more 
complete  than  the  clumsy  death  by  pistols  or  over- 
doses ?  '  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  add  details,' 
thought  Eva  to  herself.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
such  a  death  was  somewhat  melodramatic ;  but 
when  the  actor  quits  the  boards  for  ever,  it  may 
be  excusable  that  he  makes  one  concession,  in 
spite  of  his  own  distaste,  to  set  the  audience  in 
a  roar.     Yes,  she  would  have  it  so. 

Lord  Hayes  used  to  dabble  in  chemistry  in  an 
amateur  way,  and  Eva  remembered  his  showing 
her,  in  his  laboratory  at  Aston,  a  little  bottle  full 
of  a  harmless-looking  liquid,  the  smell  of  which 
reminded  her  at  first  of  soft  cool  peaches,  but 
afterwards    of    the    almond    icing    on    the    top    of 
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wedding-cakes.  He  had  told  her  that  it  was 
prussic  acid,  and  that  one  drop  of  it  on  the  tongue 
would  kill  a  man.  She  remembered  the  incident 
clearly,  because  when  she  smelled  it  she  had  shud- 
dered, and  had  thought  of  her  own  wedding-cake. 
The  bottle  was  sure  to  be  there  still — it  stood  on 
the  second  shelf  to  the  right  as  you  opened  the 
door  of  the  laboratory,  and  it  had  a  large,  red  label 
on  it.  It  was  curious  how  accurately  the  whole 
thing  came  back  to  her. 

The  bottle  was  at  Aston,  and  he  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  there.  She  regretted  the  necessity 
of  melodrama,  but  she  would  not  be  alive  to  regret 
it  afterwards.  Eva  had  no  fear,  only  a  longing  to 
get  it  over — to  be  quite  sure  that  nothing  would 
stop  her  carrying  out  her  intention  of  putting  her- 
self out  of  the  reach  of  him  she  loved.  She  would 
go  down  to  Aston  that  afternoon  ;  meanwhile,  there 
were  three  or  four  hours  to  be  spent  in  London. 
Well,  there  were  very  few  preparations  to  make. 
When  we  take  that  longest  journey  of  all,  there 
is  no  packing  to  be  done,  no  arrangements  to  be 
made,  as  when  we   go  away  for  a  three  days'  visit. 

All    arrangements    are    made    for    us ;     death    pro- 

2  C 
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vides  us  with  an  excellent  courier  who  will  forget 
nothing. 

There  were  just  two  notes  she  wished  to  write — 
one  to  Mrs  Davenport,  saying  that  she  had  heard 
from  Reggie,  to  say  he  was  coming  back  to  London, 
and  that  he  wished  to  see  her  ;  that  she  had  given 
him  his  conge  once  for  all,  and  had  no  intention 
of  seeing  him,  and  that  it  would  save  her  trouble 
if  Mrs  Davenport  would  communicate  this  to  him. 

It  was  not  a  very  easy  note  to  write  for  many 
reasons,  but  the  other  was  even  harder ;  it  was  to 
Gertrude  Carston,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  You  will  wonder  what  I,  of  all  women  in  the 
world,  can  have  to  say  to  you.  Do  not  resent 
my  writing  till  you  have  read.  I  have  done  you 
a  cruel  wrong  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  allowed 
Reggie  Davenport  to  fall  in  love  with  me,  when 
I  might  have  stopped  it.  If  I  had  cared  for  him 
it  would  have  been  different,  for  my  husband  is 
dead,  and  he  would  have  married  me.  In  that 
case  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  as  I  am  now. 
But  I  never  cared  for  him  at  all ;  I  did  it  thought- 
lessly, and,  as  far  as  I  had  any  motive  at  all,  because 
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it  amused  me.  My  husband  was  the  only  man 
I  ever  cared  for ;  he  is  dead  and  I  wish  I  were 
dead  too.  It  is  but  poor  amends  that  I  can  make, 
but  this  I  promise  you,  that  I  will  never  see  Reggie 
Davenport  again.  Be  very  patient  with  him  ;  he 
will  love  you  as  well  as  you  love  him,  and  that  I 
know  is  not  a  little.  He  will  come  back  to  you 
and  you  will  not  hate  me  then. 

'  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you  to  tell  you  these 
things.  I  think  you  would  have  believed  me  ;  and  I 
must  ask  you  to  believe  me  now.  You  will  have 
heard  of  my  husband's  death.  May  you  never 
know  what  that  means.  If  you  like,  show  Mr 
Davenport  what  I  have  written  to  you ;  it  will  be 
good  that  he  should  know  that  I  never  cared  for  him. 

'  I  am  not  so  bad  as  you  think ;  I  did  my  best  to 
stop  him  caring  for  me,  when  we  saw  Tannhauser 
together ;  he  went  away  to  you,  I  know,  next 
morning,  and  I  hoped  that  that  would  have  been 
the  end.  Perhaps,  if  you  saw  me,  you  would  be 
sorry  for  me  now.  Above  all,  remember  he  will 
come  back  to  you ;  it  will  be  with  you  as  if  I 
had  never  come  between  you.  The  fault  was  mine, 
do  not  cast  it  up  to  him.' 
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This  letter  took  some  time  in  the  writing.  It 
was  not  easy  to  write,  but  when  it  was  done,  Eva 
closed  it  for  fear  of  drawing  back,  and  sent  both 
off  at  once  to  the  post.  She  longed  to  finish 
some  one  of  those  things  that  lay  before  her  to  do,  so 
that  she  could  not  go  back  from  finishing  them  all. 
She  was  afraid  of  being  weak,  but  not  from  fear 
of  death.  It  was  far  easier  to  die  than  to  live 
with  that  impassable  barrier  between  her  and 
happiness. 

She  arrived  at  Aston  about  four  o'clock.  She 
had  sent  a  telegram  to  the  house  saying  that  she 
was  coming  for  a  few  nights,  and  a  carriage  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  her.  She  went  first  of 
all  to  the  little  laboratory  opening  off  what  had 
been  her  husband's  study,  and  found  that  she  had 
remembered  the  place  where  the  bottle  stood,  with 
its  red  label.  She  uncorked  it  to  make  sure  it 
was  right.  Yes,  the  almond  on  the  top  of  wedding- 
cakes — her  wedding-cake — it  was  exactly  that  smell. 
Then  she  drew  her  black  veil  over  her  face  and  went 
out  again.  There  were  certain  grimly  comic  details 
which  she  had  determined  to  go  through,  in  order 
to  lend  probability  to  her  act,  and,  with  this  purpose, 
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she  went  into  the  hothouses,  and  the  gardeners 
who  were  working  saw  her  pick  an  armful  of 
delicate  orchids  and  white  lilies.  She  tore  the 
plants  up  like  one  possessed,  and  with  her  load 
of  sweet-smelling  whiteness,  they  saw  her  go  down 
the  path  that  led  to  the  churchyard. 

There  were   several    loiterers   there,   among   them 
the  old  sexton,  who  remembered   afterwards  that  a 
lady,  dressed  in    black,  scattered    a  mass  of  flowers 
over   Lord    Hayes's   grave,  and   then   threw   herself 
down   on  the    fresh-turned    earth,  and   lay  there  for 
half  an  hour  or  it  might  have  been  more.     He  knew 
her   to   be  Lady  Hayes,   and   when  he  went  away, 
for  the  dusk   was   falling,  he   left  her  still  there. 
But  when  the  sexton  had  gone,  Eva  got  up. 
'  One    scene  more    of  this  weary   farce,'   she  said 
half  aloud.      '  Ah,    Reggie,  Reggie,  may  you    never 
know ! ' 

In  the  gloaming  she  went  back  to  the  tall 
house,  standing  stately  among  its  terraces  and 
garden  beds.  The  sun  had  sunk  ;  only  in  the  west 
was  a  great  splash  of  crimson,  the  nightingales  were 
singing  in  the  elm  trees,  and  white-winged  moths 
fluttered     about     over     the    flower  -  beds.       As    she 
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entered,  she  turned  once  more  to  look  over  the 
peaceful,  unconscious  earth.  The  river  lay  like  a 
chain  of  crimson  pools  among  the  trees  below  the 
meadow ;  on  the  far  bank  was  a  brown-faced  country 
lad  fishing,  and  nearer,  in  the  hay-fields,  were  a  few 
belated  labourers  returning  from  their  work.  Across 
the  river  she  could  see  the  red  walls  of  her  old  home, 
and  the  flower-beds  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the 
sunken  sun.  Then,  for  the  first  moment,  a  sudden 
spasm  of  regret,  of  longing,  and  of  horror  for  what 
she  was  going  to  do  came  over  her.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  finished  that  last  act  at  the 
grave  itself,  but  an  unaccountable  repugnance  to 
being  found  by  the  first  passer-by  had  prevented 
her. 

Next  moment  she  had  swept  it  away.  Surely 
she  was  not  going  to  turn  coward  now.  She 
turned,  and  passed  through  the  study,  with  step  as 
firm  as  ever,  and  with  all  her  indolent,  unrivalled 
grace  of  movement,  into  the  laboratory  beyond. 


THE  END. 
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Messrs.  Mkthuen  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to  issue,  in  ten  volumes 
Svo,  an  authorised  collection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Speeches,  the  work  being  under- 
taken with  his  sanction  and  under  his  superintendence.  Notes  and  Introductions 
will  be  added. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  Home  KuU  Question,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  Vols.  IX. 
and  X.,  which  will  include  the  speeches  of  the  last  se^'cn  or  eight  years,  im- 
mediately, and  then  to  proceed  with  the  earlier  volumes.  Volume  X.  is  already 
published. 

Henley  &  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Cicr.vn 
2,vo. 

Also  small  limited  editions  on  Dutch  and  Japanese  paper.  2is. 
and  42^.  tiet. 
A  companion  book  to  Mr.  Henley's  well-known  L}-ra  Heroica.  It  is  believed  that 
no  such  collection  of  splendid  prose  has  ever  been  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  volume.  Each  piece,  whether  cont.iining  a  character-sketch  or  incident,  is 
complete  in  itself.    The  book  will  be  finely  printed  and  bound. 

Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Henley.     In  Two  Editions  : 

A  limited  issue  on  hand-made  paper.     Large  crown  %vo. 
A  small  issue  on  finest  large  Japanese  paper.    Demy  Siv. 
The  announcement  of  this  important  collection  of  English  Lyrics  will  excite  wide 
interest.     It  will  be  finely  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  &   Co.,  and  issued  at 
first  in  limited  editions. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Croivn  %vo.     ^s. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     6s, 
A   volume   of  sermons   pre.iched    before   the   University   of  Cambridt;e  by  various 
preachers,  including  tlic  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
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Oscar  Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES:  A  Short 
History  of  Medieval  Italy,  A.D.  1250-1409.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  2iVo.     ^s. 

O'Grady.      THE    STORY    OF    IRELAND.      By    Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  'Finn  and  His  Companions.'     Small  crown 
Svo. 
A  short  sketch  of  Irish  Historj',  simply  and  picturesquely  told,  for  young  people. 

Scott.  THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.  By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     £xlra  Post  8rv,  bottnd  in  buckram,     ^s. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.     With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Crown  2iV0.,  buckram,  5^.     Fifth  Edition  Just  ready. 
'A  fine  portrait  ol  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  Oxford  Movement.' — Times. 

Classical  Translations 

Irwin.  LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 
Cock,  Ship,  Parasite,  Law  of  Falsehood),  Translated  into  English 
by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Zvo. 

Morshead.     SOPHOCLES — Electra  and  Ajax.     Translated  into 
English  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.     Crown  Sc'<?. 
Two  new  volumes  of  the  '  Classical  Translations '  series. 

Fiction 

Corelli.  BARABBAS :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  'A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,'  'Vendetta,'  etc.     3  vols.     Crown  ^vo.     3IJ.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea,'  etc     3  vols.,  Crown 
2>vo.     3 1  J.  6d. 
A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

Fenn.  THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn, 
Author  ol  '  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo.     3U.  6d. 

Esme  Stuart.  A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.  By  Esm^  Stuart, 
Author  of  'Muriel's  Marriage,'  'Virginie's  Husband,' etc.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo.     21s. 
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Parker.      THE    TRANSLATION    OF    A    SAVAGE.      By 

Gilbert   Parker,    Aullior   of    'Pierre    and   His   People,'    'Mrs. 

Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  %vo.     ^s. 

A  picturesque  story  with  a  pathetic  and  original  motive,  by  an  author  whose  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  critics  and  the  public  has  heen  rapid. 

Gilchrist.    THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  MURRAY  GiLCHRlST. 
Crown  8vo.     Buckram,  6s. 
A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome. 

Benson.     DODO :    A   DETAIL   OF   THE   DAY.     By  E.   F. 

Benson.     Crown  Svo,     Seventh  Edition.     2  vols.     2is. 

A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  already 
passed  through  six  editions,  and  has  attracted  by  its  brilliance  universal  atten- 
tion. The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their  praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of 
Dotio  as  unusuai/y  cln<er  and  interesting;  the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delight- 
fully -witty  sketch  of  society  ;  the  '  Speaker  '  said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual 
/east  o/ epigram  and  />arado.r  ;  the  '  Athenseum  '  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer 
of  quite  exceptional  ability  ;  the  'Academy'  praised  \\\s  amazing  cleverness  ;  the 
'World  '  said  the  book  was  brilliantly  written  \  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared 
there  was  not  a  dull  page  in  the  two  volumes. 

FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

Baring    Gould.      THE   ICELANDER'S    SWORD.       By    S. 
Baring    Gould,    Author  of   'Mehalah,'    etc.      "With  twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  MoYR  Smith.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea." 

CutheU.     TWO   LITTLE    CHILDREN   AND   CHING.     By 
Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'  The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'      With  36  Illustrations.       Crown 
Svo.     5J-. 
A  story  of  military  life  for  children. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER   EDITIONS 

Baring   Gould.     MRS.    CURGENVEN   OF   CURGENVEN. 

By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  'Old  Country  Life,' 

etc.     Crown  Svo.     Third  Edition.     6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life  by  the  author  of  '  Mehalah,'  which 
in  its  3  vol.  form  passed  through  two  editions.  The  'Graphic'  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  0/ vigorous  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  'Sussex  Daily  News'  sajs 
that  the  swing  0/  the  narrative  is  splendid  \  and  the  '  Speaker '  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  powtr. 
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Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
'  Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition  in  one  volume.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum'  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette  '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  time  ;  the 
'St.  James"'  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel;  and  the  'West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,'  'The  Rogue,' etc.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition,     Crown  %vo.     6s. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.     By  J.   H.  Pearce,  Author  of 

'  Esther  Pentreath. '     New  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     y.  6d. 
A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  '  Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power;  the  '  Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  it  powerful  and  picturesque  ;   the  '  Birmingham  Post '  asserts 

that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 

Pryce,  TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By  Richard  Prvce, 
Author  of  *  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  *  The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.       Crown  8»£>.     ds. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenceum. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  without  interest  and  admiration.' — Scotsman. 

'  He  has,  in  fact,  written  a  book  of  some  distinction,  and  the  more  his  readers  have 
thought  and  observed  for  themselves  the  more  are  they  likely  to  appreciate  it.' — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Quite  peculiar  fascination  is  exercised  by  this  novel.  The  story  is  told  with  un- 
usual cleverness.  '  Time  and  the  Woman  '  has  genuine  literary  distinction,  and 
the  rarity  of  this  quality  in  the  ordinary  novel  needs  no  expression.' — Vanity  Fair. 

Dickenson.     A   VICAR'S  WIFE.     By  Evelyn  Dickenson. 

Cheap  Edition.     Crown  2ivo.    3^.  6d. 

Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    ^s,  6d. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   SERIES 

NEIV  VOLUMES.      Crown  Zvo. 

A   MANUAL   OF   ELECTRICAL   SCIENCE.     By   GEORGE 
J.  BURCH,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     3/. 
A  practical,  popular,  and  full  handbook. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir, 

M.A.     Illustrated.     2s.  6J. 
An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3^.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  GREGORY.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated,   zs.  6d. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Crown  Zvo,  2s.  6d. 
WOMEN'S  WORK.     By   Lady   Dilke,    Miss   Bulley,  and 

Miss  Abraham. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.     As  affecting  Commerce 

and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,-F.S.S. 

educational  BoofesS 

Davis.  TACITI  GERMAN  I  A.  Edited  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.-,  Editor  of  the  'Agricola. 
Small  crowtt  ?,vo. 

Stedman,  GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.  A.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Fcap.  %vo. 
2s.  6d. 

Stedman.  A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER  OF  ACCI- 
DENCE AND  SYNTAX.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Croum  8vo. 

Stedman.    STEPS   TO  FRENCH.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 

M.A.     \%mo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  verj'  short  book  of  French  Lessons. 

Stedman.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     \Zmo.     u. 
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Methuen^s  Commercial  Series 

Crown  Svo.      Clolh. 

Gibbins.  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM 
ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A., 
Author  of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.     2s. 

Bally.  A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modem  Language  Master 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Lyde.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference 
to  Trade  Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By 
L.  D.  Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow,    zs. 


Simplified  Classics 


A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Liddell, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School. 

Plautus.     THE  CAPTIVI.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Livy.    THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.    Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Sted- 

MAN,  M.A. 

Methuen's  Novel  Series  . 

A  Series  of  copj-right  Novels,  by  well-known    Authors,        \J  /  \/\ 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and       kJ\ 
sixpence.     The  iirst  volumes  will  be  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.  By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  •  Mehalah,' 

etc. 

2.  ARMINELL:  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  GouLD, 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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6.  DERRICK   VAUGHAN,   NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Aiiihor.      By    Edna    Lyall,    Author   of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

7.  JACKS  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark  RUSSELL. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS. 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'QuEEN  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.      By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors,  bound  uniformly. 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORD,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
Browne.     Crown  Svo.     31.  6d. 

'  The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable.' — Anti-JacobtH. 
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Molesworth.  THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mis.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  'Carrots.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  2>vo.     35.  6d. 

'A  volume  in  which  girls  will  delight,   and   beautifully   illustrated.'— /"a//  Mall 
Gazette. 

Author  of  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
Monluc.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'  '  Mdle.   Mori.' 
Crown  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 
'An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  '  Adam  and  Eve,' 
'Dorothy  Fox,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time." — World. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  'A  Girl  of  the  People,' etc.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  P.'VGET, 
Crown  2>vo.     y.  6d. 

'One  of  those  charmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Paget.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I, '  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
%vo.     35.  dd, 

'An  excellent  story.      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and   broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  life.' — Spectator. 
'  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  books.' — Daily  News. 

Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
Everard  Hopkins.     Crow7i  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

'Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this.' — Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  INIeade,  Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  '  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Crown 
Svo.    35.  6d, 

Adams.    MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.    By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  GORDON  Browne.     Crown  %vo.    31.  6d, 

A  2 
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Poetry 


Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS;  And 
Other  Verses.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
^vo.     6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound   in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament.     Js.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world;  for  a 
man  of  genius  h.as  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchm.in,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

'"  Barrack- Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  "  Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Athenauvt. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  l.-inguage  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 

The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mail  Gazette. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA:  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  igih  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 
and  Reviews,'  etc.  Crown  8vo,  Stamped  gilt  buckravi,  gilt  top, 
edges  uncut,  ds. 
Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.  — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By 
Graham  R.  Tomson.     With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.     Fcap. 
8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
Also  an  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.    Large  crown 

8vo.     \os.  6d.  net. 
'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 
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Ibsen.     BRAND.     A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.     Translated  b> 

William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     ^s. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand' 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy." — Daily  Chronicle. 

•Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "  Q.,"  Author 
of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  ^vo.     y.  6d. 
'  The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.  G."     VERSES  TO   ORDER.     By  "A.   G."     Crown  8vo, 
doth,  extra,  gilt  top.     2.s.  6d,  net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.'— 5/.  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.     By  J.  D.  Hosken 

Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     5j-. 

Also  a  small  edition  on  large  Dutch  hand- made  paper.  Price 
J2S.  6d.  net, 
A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.  Q,  the  Author  of  'The  Splendid  Spur,'  etc,  writes  a  critical  and 
biographical  introduction. 

Langbridge.    A  CRACKED  FIDDLE.     Being  Selections  from 

the  Poems  of  Frederic  Langbridge.  With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  $s. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earhest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day,  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  LANGBRIDGE. 
Crown  Svo.  Bucki-am  y.  6d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
'A  verj'  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "  Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
— Spectator,  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things." — l^orld. 

History  and  Biography 

CollingWOOd.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  CoLLiNGWOOD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
O.xford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruikin's  Poems.  2  vols.  Svo.  32J.  Second  Edition. 
This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  CoUingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  year? 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
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materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 

'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time  than  "  The  Life 
and  Work  of  John  Ruskin."  .  .  .' — Times. 

'  This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book." — Daily  News. 

'It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 
and  of  lorm.  Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  lor  ever.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.'— (7/t)^r. 

'A  noble  monument  of  a  nolile  subject.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 
of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glas^tnv  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  .SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  TlIK  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  IIutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  II.  J.  CoiiEN,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
%vo.      Vol.  X.     125.  dd. 

Russell.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  'The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     %vo,     \^s. 

'A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Menil>ers  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    %vo.    12s.  6d. 

'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  attention.' — Times. 

'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 

'A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Athentriim. 

Hulton.  RIXAE  OXONIENSES  :  An  Account  of  the  Battles 
of  the  Nations,  The  Struggle  between  Town  and  Gown,  etc.  By 
S.  F.  Hulton,  M.A.     Cro-vn  8vo.     55. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'     Crown  8z>o.     ys.  M. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.      Vol.  I.     Svo.     12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
'This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Alan- 
chester  Guardian. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.   Kaufmann, 
M.A.     Crow}i  8vo.     51. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.' — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.  THOMAS  CHALMERS  :  A  Biography.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram,  5^. 
'A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 
its  subject.  Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 
which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.' — Times, 
'Written  witli  all  the  facile  literary  grace  that  marks  this  indefatigable  authoress' 
work,  it  presents  a  very  complete  picture  of  Chalmers  as  he  lived  and  worked.  .  .  . 
The  salient  points  in  his  many-sided  life  are  seized  with  unerring  judgment.' — 
North  British  Daily  Mail. 

Wells.  THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.  A 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting  in  Oxford, 
Aug.  6th,  1892.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  and  Editor  of  '  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.'    Crown  Svo.     6d. 

Pollard.  THE  JESUITS  IN  POLAND.  By  A.  F.  Pollard, 
B.A.  Oxford  Prize  Essays — The  Lothian  Prize  Essay  1S92.  Crown 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Clifford.  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHARLOTTE  COMPTON 
(Baroness  Ferrers  de  Chartley).  By  her  Great-Granddaughter 
Isabella  G.  C.  Clifford.    Small  0,1 0.     los.  6d.  7iet. 


General  Literature 


Bowden.  THE  IMITATION  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  BowDEN.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.      l6mo.     2s.  6d. 
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DitcMeld.      OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  ?>vo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield.    OLD   ENGLISH    SPORTS.      By  P.  H.   Ditch- 
field,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d,     Illustrated. 
'  A  charming  account  of  old  English  Sports.'—  Morning  Post. 

Bume.  PARSON  AND  PEASANT:  Chapters  of  their 
Natural  History.  By  J.  B.  BuRNE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wasing. 
Crown  Svo.  ^s. 
'  "  Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  tbf 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen." — Derby  Mercury. 

Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  %vo.     \?>s.net. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  on  this  important  group.  It  contains  12  Coloured 
Plates,  produced  in  the  finest  style  of  chromo-lilhography. 

'Supplies  a  want  acutely  felt.  Its  merits  are  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  systematic  natural  science  which  have  lately 
appeared. ' —  IVestjninster  Reinew. 

'A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  ol 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Mxyogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.' — Nature. 

Cunningham.       THE    PATH   TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  Svo.     4s.  6d. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

BushilL  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bush  ILL,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  'Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  JOHN  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.  With  a  specially  designed  title-page.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
pnnt  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 
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Anderson  Graham.   NATURE  IN  BOOKS  :  Studies  in  Literary 
Biography.     By  P.  Anderson  Graham.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  chapters  are  entitled  :  I.  '  The  Magic  of  the  Fields  '  (Jefferies).  II.  '  Art  and 
Nature'  (Tennyson).  III.  'The  Doctrine  of  Idleness*  (Thoreau).  IV.  'The 
Romance  of  Life  '  (Scott).  V.  '  The  Poetry  of  Toil' (Burns).  VI.  'The  Divinity 
of  Nature '  (Wordsworth). 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Crown  Sivo.  3^.  6d. 
This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 
'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  0.\ford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.' — A  thcut^um. 

Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Crown  %vo.  6s. 
'  A  welcome  volume  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching;  of 
the  Old  Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 

Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Profes.sor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Svo.     Js.  6d.  \_Keady. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 

'The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 

WORKS  BY 
S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,'  etc. 
OLD   COUNTRY    LIFE.      With   Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.     Large  Crown 
Zvo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  los.  6d.     Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 
'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book 
to  be  published  throughout  the  year.     Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — 
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HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     TJiird 
Edition,  Crown  Zvo.    ds. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading.' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leader. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  ^s.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  l^s. 

'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Revieiv. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 

Fottrth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     ds. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  With 
Illustrations.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. ' — Notes  and  Queries. 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF     THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of '  Mehalah,'  etc.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  30J. 
This  book  is  the  only  one  in  English  which  deals  with  the  personal  history  of  the 
Caesars,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  found  a  subject  which,  for  picturesque  detail 
and  sombre  interest,  is  not  rivalled  by  any  work  of  fiction.  The  volumes  are 
copiously  illustrated. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.  The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.  Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Athemeum. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Zvo.    3.^.  6d. 
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ARMINELL:  A  Social  Romance.  New  Editioti.  CroivnZvo. 
y.  6d. 

'  To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
storj'  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.  All  these  expecta- 
tions are  justified  by  "  Arminell."  ' — Speaker. 

URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.   Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  y.bd. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — National  Obsen'ir. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  Zvo. 
Zs.  6d. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
New  Edition,     y.  6d. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition.    6s. 

Fiction 

Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.   Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenautn. 

Gray.   ELSA.   A  Novel.   By  E.  M'Queen  Gray.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Anthony    Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR  :    A    Novel.      By 
Anthony  Hope,   Author   of  '  Mr.    Witt's  Widow,'   etc.      i   vot. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  bright  story  by  Mr.   Hope,  who  has,  the  Athen^um  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 
individuality  of  his  own.' 

'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

Edna  Lyall.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By 
Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  'Donovan.*  Crown  ?>vo.  ^ist  Thousand. 
T,s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 

Dicker.  A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.  By  Constance  Dicker. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     3j.  6d. 
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Author  of  'Vera.'     THE  DANCE  OF  THE  HOURS.    By 

the  Author  of  '  Vera,' '  Blue  Roses,' etc.     Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'A  musician's  dream,  pathetically  broken  off  at  the  hour  of  its  realisation,  is  vividly 
represented  in   this  book.  .  .  .  Well  written  and  possessing  many  elements  of 
interest.     The  success  of  "The  Dance  of  the  Hours"  may  be  safely  predicted.'— 
Morning  Post. 

Norris.    A  Deplorable  Affair,     By  W.  E.  NoRRis,  Author  of 
'  His  Grace.'     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
'What  with  its  interesting  story,    its  graceful    manner,   and   its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.' — 
ScoisMan. 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 

Crown  8vo.     3J.  6J. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  K  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6J, 

Parker.      PIERRE    AND    HIS    PEOPLE.      By    Gilbert 

Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.       6^. 
'Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  '  The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'  Crown  %vo.  Buckram.  6s. 
'  Ey  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Observer, 
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Methuen's  Novel  Series 

A  series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  (ready)  are  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  *  Mehalah,' 

etc. 

2.  ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  *  Mehalah,'  etc.- 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

6.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna   Lyall,  Author  of  *  Donovan,'  etc.      Also 
paper,  is. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  VV.  E.  NORRIS. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  *  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  COBBAN. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.    By  Roland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

NEW   TWO-SHILLING    EDITIONS  ^. 

Crown  %vo.  Ornamental  Boards.  ^i 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
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Crown  8vo.     Fuiure  Boards. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 
MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 
JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By  Richard  Pryce. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  i6  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Slcye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 

Collingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 
CoUingwood's  best  efforts.' — Morning  Post. 

Clark  EusseU.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  "ivo.     3^.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage"  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go  "  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,' etc.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo.  2^.6d. 
'  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  ?  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.' — /ournai  of  Education. 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By.  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORD,  Author  of  •  Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 
'The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable' — Anti-JacoHn. 
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Molesworth.  THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  •  Carrots.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  Svo.     3  J.  6 J, 

'A  volume  in  which  girls  will  delight,  and  beautifully  illustrated.'— /"a// il/a// 
Gazciie. 

Author  of  '  Mdle.  Mori.'  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
Monluc.  By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'  'Mdle.  Mori.' 
Crowji  %V0.    3^.  6d. 

'An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve,' 
'  Dorothy  Fox,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  8w. 
3J.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time.' — IVorld. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  'A  Girl  of  the  People,'  etc.  With  6  illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo,     35.  6cl. 

'  One  of  those  charmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Paget.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
Svo.     3^.  6d. 

'An  excellent  story.      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and  broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  life.' — Spectator. 
'  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  books.' — Daily  News. 

Meade.    HEPSY  GIPSY.      By  L.  T.  Meade.     Illustrated  by 
EvERARD  Hopkins.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this.' — Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  'A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  EvERARD  Hopkins,  Crown 
Svo.     y.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  II.  C.  BEECIIING,  M.A.    IVilh  Portrait,  crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

A  scries  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  .  ^ 

of  religious  life  and  thought.  r\  \f~\ 

The  following  are  ready —  ^l  ^^ 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 
'Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.     We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.    By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  MOULE,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  %vo.     Price  [with  so?ne  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 
The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  H.  de 
B.  GiBBl.NS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.      Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     31. 
A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.     A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.    The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series. ' —  University  Extension  Journal. 
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a  history  of  english  political  economy.   by 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF   POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  IIobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham, 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.     By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 
KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 

Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS,    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH    TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN   THE   SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

2/6 


Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.     2s,  6d. 


A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.     By  G.  Howell, 
M.P. ,  Author  of  '  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.' 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT    TO-DAY.      By  G.  J. 
HOLYOAKE,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  FrOxME  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE    OF    NATIONS.      By   C.    F.   Bastable, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.   By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Gra'ham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A    SHORTER   WORKING   DAY.      By  H.  de   B.   Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  II.  E.  Mooke, 


Edinburgh :  T.  &>  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 


